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Town Death-Rates in Spring, 1870. 


UBLIC health and 
sanitary questions 
command more 
general attention 
than they did; 
there is a growing 
interest in them; 

but it is equally certain that 

the subject is still generally 
voted dry, uninteresting, and, 
above all, unsavoury. The dis- 
posal of sewage, the pollution 
of rivers, and such like, do na- 
turally and inevitably crop up 
in all discussions of the first 
principles of sanitary science ; 
but we may venture to assert that even 
these branches of the subject are delicate and 
cleanly compared with one which has recently 
been engaging the public and lively attention of 
no inconsiderable portion of the usefully-inclined 
ladies of England. As it is essentially necessary 
and important to popularise sanitary matters, 
might we not, therefore, hope and expect that 
ladies should give us some of their valuable 
assistance,—first, by devoting their own atten- 
tion to the various branches of the subject, and 
then by using the now very general parochial 

“visiting” system, as a means of disseminating 
a knowledge of its elements among the unedu- 
cated classes? How much sanitary good might 
be effected by teaching the importance of, nay, 

necessity for, cleanliness of person, purity of air 
by ventilation, and of intelligent management of 
children as to dietary and medical treatment, it 

is impossible to say. It is no longer disputed 
that injury to the respiratory organs from 
breathing vitiated atmosphere, and the neglect 
of early treatment in cases of summer diarrhoea, 
result in the wholesale death of infants in Eng- 
lish towns, in our cold and hot seasons. Ladies 
have opportunities for this useful and desirable 
task which does not fall in the way of men. 

Before proceeding to notice the signs of slow but 

positive progress, in the shape of results from 
the growth of interest in sanitary matters, and 

while, on the subject of the obstacles in the way 
of more rapid progress, let us notice one which 
must frequently have commanded the attention 
of sanitary students. The medical profession 
have not generally identified themselves with 
the cause of sanitary progress ; nay, more, the 
progress that has been made may be said, in the 
main, to have resulted without the active co- 
operation of the profession. We are loth to 
suggest such a possibility, but can it be 
possible that, indirectly and almost intui- 
tively, the profession have felt that sanitary 
progress was antagonistic to their self-interest ? 

The possibility of such a construction should alone 

urge them to take most decidedly the initiative in 
this movement, for which their scientific ac- 

quirements ought to give them special qualifica- 
tions. The most earnest thinkers of the day, 
however, agree in pronouncing that medical 

Science and knowledge scarcely keep pace with 
the times. Lecky, in his introduction to the 
“History of European Morals,” says :—‘ Of all 
the branches of human knowledge, medicine is 
that in which the accomplished results are most 
obviously imperfect and provisional, in which 
the field of unrealised possibilities is most exten- 
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sive, and from which, if the mind were directed 
to it, as it has been during the past century 
to industrial inventions, and especially to over- 
coming space, the most splendid results might 
be expected. Our almost absolute ignorance of 
the causes of some of the most fatal diseases, 
and the empirical nature of nearly all our best 
medical treatment, have been often recognised.” 
We have said, and we firmly believe, that sani- 
tary progress is being made, but we want the 
more earnest co-operation of the medical profes- 
sion, and, perhaps, more than all, the earnest 
assistance of English ladies, before this progress 
can proceed at the rate that we consider to be 
possible. 

The Registrar-General has recently published 
his quarterly return for the second quarter of 
this year, for the three months ending June last. 
This publication, in its recently enlarged and 
improved form, affords much more ample means 
for forming a correct opinion of the sanitary 
condition of the country than was possible pre- 
vious to the commencement of the present year. 
Last spring was remarkable for its high tempe- 
rature, and for the unusually small rainfall. 
Excessive cold in winter, or heat in summer, 
most undoubtedly exercises a direct influence 
upon mortality, but the exceptional meteoro- 
logical conditions of last spring do not appear to 
have affected the public health to any consider. 
able extent, as the annual rate of mortality in 
England and Wales during the three months 
was 22°1 per 1,000 of the estimated popu- 
lation, exactly corresponding with the mean 
of the rates in the ten previous correspond- 
ing quarters. This national rate, however, 
somewhat exceeded that in the spring quar- 
ters of each of the three years 1867-8-9. 
Roughly speaking, rather more than half the 
entire population of England and Wales live in 
the principal town districts, and the remainder in 
the smaller towns, villages, and country parishes. 
In the entire urban population the death-rate 
last quarter was 22°8 per 1,000, against 
23°4, the mean of the previous corresponding 
quarters; in the rural districts the rate was 
21:0, against 20°3, the corresponding average in 
previous quarters. It is evident, therefore, that 
while in the large towns the rate was below the 
average, an excess prevailed in the rural popu- 
lation. May we not safely attribute a portion 
of this result to the continual increase of sani- 
tary activity in our large towns, which has not 
yet made so much progress in the smaller towns 
and villages of our rural districts. In the seven- 
teen largest English towns farnishing weekly re- 
turns, the death-rate last quarter averaged 22°3 
per 1,000; and in the fifty towns rankiog next in 
size, with populations ranging for the most part 
between 30,000 to 100,000, the rate did not ex- 
ceed 21'9. Both these rates, it will be seen, 
were lower than the general town death-rate, 
which, as above-mentioned, was 22°8 ; it follows, 
therefore, that a considerable excess must have 
prevailed in a large number of the smaller towns, 
with populations under 30,000, in which there is 
less chance of sanitary matters receiving due 
attention, from the fact that the local papers, if 
any exist, have less influence, and are, as arule, 
less ably conducted. Moreover, there is a neces- 
sity, as has been often urged, for the division of 
the country into sanitary districts, in order that 
small towns and villages may share with the 
larger towns, the great advantages of efficient 
health officers, and a thoroughly organized 
sanitary staff. It is evident that in the decline 
of town death-rates, they are approaching those 
prevailing in our rural districts, because they do 
not show a relative improvement ; but it is also 
more than probable that if we could once solve 
the great problems affecting sewage and water 
supply, the death-rates in these two sections of 
our population would be permanently more 
nearly assimilated, for there are many advan- 
tages to he derived from sanitary regulation in 





towns which are scarcely attainable in small 
Villages and country parishes. 

Among the seventeen largest English towns 
the death-rate last quarter, in a population esti- 
mated at rather more than six millions, was at 
the annual rate, as above stated, of 22°3 per 
1,000. In the several towns the lowest rates 
were 16:9 in Sunderland, 18:1 in Birmingham, 
18'6 in Leicester, 19°1 in Portsmouth, and 19°8 in 
Hall ; the highest rates, 23-9 in Liverpool, 24 7 in 
Leeds, 25°7 in Manchester, 26'1 in Bristol, and 
27-7 in Bradford. These rates of mortality are 
governed to a very great extent by the propor- 
tion of deaths resulting from zymotic disease ; as 
we shall presently see, the rates were low in the 
first five towns because few deaths were caused 
by scarlatina, measles, fever, &c., and excessive 
in the last five because these and other diseases 
of the same class were fatally prevalent. Com- 
pared with recent corresponding quarters, there 
was a marked decline in the death-rate of Liver. 
pool, Manchester, and Newcastle, while there 
was fully as large an increase in those of Bristol 
and Bradford. 

In the improved form of the Registrar. 
General’s return, not only is information given 
for each of the 2,197 registration sub-districts, 
as well as for the 627 superintendent regis- 
trars’ districts, but the information, instead of 
being almost confined to the bare numbers of 
births and deaths deals with the causes of death, 
the deaths of infants and elderly people, the 
deaths in institutions, the deaths from violence, 
and the number of inquest cases. In the first 
quarter of this year rather more than 20,000 
deaths were referred in England and Wales to 
the seven principal diseases of the zymotic class ; 
that is, to small-pox, measles, scarlatina, diph- 
theria, whooping-cough, fever, and diarrhoea. In 
the second quarter these deaths did not much 
exceed 18,000; speaking in round numbers, 
6,000 of these resulted from scarlatina, 
3,500 from different forms of fever, 3,000 
from whooping -cough, and 2,000 each from 
measles and diarrhoea. Scarlatina continued, as 
in the first quarter of the year, very generally 
prevalent, and showed an increase in the south- 
western and midland counties, but had declined 
in most of the other divisions. In the seventeen 
largest towns, for which the information has 
been specially analysed, 5,887 deaths were re- 
ferred last quarter to these seven diseases, 
against 6,636 in the first quarter of the year; 
there was a decline of 700 in whooping-cough, 
500 in scarlatina, and 100 in fever, while the 
fatal cases of diarrhooa showed an increase of 
nearly 500, representing the commencement of 
the usual summer epidemic of this disease, which 
is for the most part confined to the infants of 
the labouring and uneducated classes. The 
average annual death-rate frora these seven 
diseases in the seventeen towns last quarter was 
38 per 1,000; in the several towns the lowest 
ratio was 1°1 in Sunderland, 1'4 in Leicester, 2°1 
in Nottingham, 2°3 in Norwich, and 2°4 in Bir. 
mingham ; the highest rates were 4°0 in London 
and Liverpool, 4:1 in Manchester, 4’8 in Sheffield, 
49 in Bradford, and 5°6 in Bristol. Of the 155 
deaths from small-pox in these towns, no less 
than 118 occurred in London, and 25 in Man. 
chester and Salford. Compared with the 
2,162 fatal cases of small-pox in Paris during 
the three months under notice, the 118 in 
London appear favourably few, but when we con- 
sider that in the sixteen other English towns, 
with an aggregate population about equal to that 
of London, only 47 occurred, it is hardly credi- 
table to the metropolitan health officers. Deaths 
from. small-pox signify invariably neglect of 
vaccination ; thus, therefore, the excess of deaths 
from this disease in London signifies that the 
anti-vaccination party has more deadly influence 
in London than in our provincial towns. Measles 
were also proportionately far more fatal in 
London than in the other towns. Scarlatina was 
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most fatally prevalent in London, Liverpool, 
Bristol, and Sheffield. Thesanitary condition of 
Sheffield appears anything but satisfactory, as 
this severe epidemic of scarlatina has followed 
very closely upon one of small-pox, and the 
mortality from infantile diarrhova in recent weeks 
has also exceeded that in other towns. The 
excessive mortality from zymotic disease in 
Bristol since the beginning of this year is the 
more remarkable, because the attention to sani- 
tary matters in Bristol has in late years been 
unremitting, and in the main so successful as to 
be made the subject of very general comment. 
Different forms of fever, which after small-pox 
may be pronounced most directly amenable to 
sanitary control, were proportionately most fatal 
in Manchester, Sheffield, Bradford, and Liverpool. 

A word or two as to the ages at death in these 
seventeen towns. A more satisfactory condition 
of the public health than now exists would natu- 
rally increase the mean age at death; fewer 
children would die in their infancy, and a larger 
proportion of deaths would occur at the riper 
ages. Of the total deaths in these towns last 
quarter, 19:1 per cent. was of persons aged 
sixty years and upwards. This proportion was 
14°5 in Sheffield, 15°8 in Bradford, and 15'9 in 
Manchester ; highest, 21°3 in Birmingham, 21°5 
in Sunderland, 21°6 in Hull, 22:0 in Nottingham, 
and 28:1 per cent. in Norwich. Really infant 
mortality may be most usefully considered by 
observing the proportion of deaths of infants 
under one year of age to births registered. In 
our present state of civilisation it appears inevi- 
table that a considerable proportion of infants 
should die within a few weeks of their birth ; 
the number of these deaths under one year is 
therefore to a great extent governed by the birth- 
rate, and the above method takes this into con- 
sideration. Inthe seventeen towns last quarter 
to every 100 births registered 14:7 deaths oc- 
curred among infants under one year of age; 
this proportion was 109 in Portsmouth, 11:0 in 
Sunderland, and 12:7 in Sheffield; while it was 
highest, 17:1 in Manchester, 17°5 in Liverpool, 
and 18:0 in Bradford. 

The proportion of deaths in large public insti- 
tutions from a sanitary point of view is far from 
unimportant. Of the total deaths in the seven- 
teen towns, 14°5 per cent. were so recorded last 
quarter; the per-centage varying from 80 in 
Bradford and 8°4 in Norwich to 149 in Man- 
chester and Salford, 160 in Liverpool, and 16°7 
in London. These deaths, for the most part, 
consist of those recorded in workhouses and 
hospitals. The soundest method for computing 
the mortality in institutions of this character, in 
which the number of inmates is continually 
varying, and in which the mortality depends so 
much upon the condition of the inmates when 
admitted, is still a moot question; neither do 
means yet exist for satisfactorily comparing the 
relative mortality from epidemic diseases when 
treated in public institutions, aud when in private 
practice. The balance of evidence is at present 
in favour of the latter. 

Whatever may be the general conviction as to 
the control which sanitary regulation will even- 
tually exercise upon deaths from epidemic and 
other diseases, no doubt can reasonably be felt 
that the waste of life from violent and mechanical 
causes might be most absolutely controlled by 
more complete police regulations, and a higher 
standard of education and intelligence among 
those classes having the superintendence of and 
employed in great industrial works and factories, 
and those having charge of horses, carts, and 
vehicles for public conveyance. Inthe seventeen 
towns last quarter no less than 1,178 deaths 
resulted from violent causes, including all cases 
of accident or negligence, manslaughter, mur- 
der, or suicide. These deaths showed a propor- 
tion of 3:4 per cent. of the total deaths, in the 
different towns. The proportion of these deaths 
was lowest, 0°7 in Leicester, 1°4 in Norwich, and 
1‘5 in Bradford ; it was highest, 3°7 in London 
and Sunderland, 4°8 in Liverpool, and 5:1 in Bir- 
mingham. Inquests were held upon 59 per 
cent. of the total deaths in the seventeen towns ; 
upon 33 and 3:4 per cent. in Bradford and 
Wolverhampton, and 6°6 and 11°1 per cent. 
respectively in Manchester and Birmingham. 
The excess of inquest cases and of violent 
deaths in Birmingham is somewhat remark- 
able. 

Among the fifty towns of the second magnitude, 
Birkenhead, Dover, Southampton, Coventry, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, and South Shields, were 
remarkable last quarter for their low death- 
rates ; Oxford, Exeter, Bath, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Macclesfield, Wigan, Bolton, Huddersfield, and 





Halifax for their bigh rates. In Exeter the rate 
was 27:0, and in Halifax 31°6. 

On the whole, the sanitary condition of our 
towns, as may be deduced from the figures of 
the Registrar-General in his last Quarterly Re- 
turn, shows progress, and, generally speaking, 
their recent health appears to have been satis- 
factory, although it is needless to point out how 
large a field is yet open for the farther develop- 
ment of sanitary science and control. Public 
interest in these matters must not be allowed to 
flag, and the timely accession of ladies, and more 
generally of the medical profession, to the ranks 
of sanitary reformers, would just now be of 
incalculable value. 








THE WORKMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


LITTLE by little, and day by day, since its 
opening on the 16th of July, has the Workmen’s 
International Exhibition assumed more important 
proportions. The large space which was empty 
on the occasion of her Majesty’s visit, has re- 
ceived tenants of different classes ; and the daily 
attendance has increased, until it has attained 
the respectable total of 10,000 visitors. It is a 
matter of great interest and significance to ob- 
serve that by far the largest number of these 
visitors avail themselves of the evening leisure, 
and of the low charge of admission, between 
seven p.m. and ten p.m. 

We cannot, however, disguise the fact that the 
Exhibition is likely to prove more important for 
the suggestions offered by the experience it 
affords, than for its actual magnitude or variety. 
Its value is rather for the future than for the 
present, rather for the reflective thinker than for 
the sightseer, or even for the exhibitor. 

It must be borne in mind that the council 
have had to contend with unusual difficulties. 
The case was not one in which the lustre of 
Court favour, or the pomp of provincial mag- 
nates, commanded an ample guarantee fund, as 
in the instance of the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
Some eight score names alone form the list of 
guarantors; and among these, while the King 
of Wartemburg, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
the Dake of Devonshire, the Earl of Rosebery, 
Mr. Digby, and three commercial firms, are set 
down for 100l. each, there are the names of 
twenty operatives, who assure the modest but 
welcome sum of five shillings apiece. While a 
healthy interest is thus known to be spread over 
every class of society, the depth, so to speak, is 
very small for the extent of surface; the total 
guarantee fund not quite reaching the sum of 
2,5001. So small an amount precluded much 
recourse being had to those ordinary means of 
advertisement which have become so necessary, 
in the present day, for attracting public atten- 
tion ; and the gratuitous services of the honorary 
secretaries and of the members of the council, 
who, in their different stations of life, freely gave 
up time of great value, could do but little to 
supply the want of the great medium of 
notoriety. There is a want, too, of organizing 
talent apparent. 

Add to this the fact that the principal 
manufacturers, both in the United Kingdom 
and abroad, are becoming less inclined to 
sacrifice either money or time for the sake of 
sending articles to exhibitions. The feeling is 
becoming generally prevalent that, although the 
first exhibition amply repaid, by its results, the 
cost and trouble of the exhibitors, it was the 
only one that thoroughly did do so, as, under 
one title or another, at London, Paris, Dublin, 
and numerous other cities, exhibition succeeding 
exhibition, the advertising valae of each di- 
minishes, as the novelty decreases ; and the pro- 
ject of opening a permanent International Exhi- 
bition at South Kensington may be fairly ex- 
pected to knock all rivals on the head, at all 
events in this country. 

To these general obstacles, to the slackness of 
trade, the long-continued and instinctive appre- 
hension of war, which has cast the shadow of 
the Black Monday of May, 1866, over three 
years of our history, and the hesitation of the 
operatives to believe that a hall of exhibition 
was in good faith, and for no interested motive, 
open to their productions, has to be added the 
special consideration that an exhibition which 
should, at the same time, include the civilised 
world in its area, and descend to the par- 
ticularisation of the individual workman 
(even in the case where four or five pro- 
cesses had to be conducted, in order to 
produce a single article), comprised features 





that were absolutely incompatible, on any large 
scale. If only a hundred countries and cities 
each sent from their principal establishments, 
and from a proportionate number of independent 
workmen, contributions under each of the 
eighteen classes invited to the exhibition, the 
number of individual names would be so great 
that none could be distinguished in the crowd, 
In England even distinct individuality would be 
lost in the cloud of detail, although those in. 
terested in any special branch of industry might 
pick out the most deserving names. Bat to 
suppose that the names of foreign workmen 
should thus become known in England, that any 
visitor should care to understand whether 
Gennaro Rosa or Gaetano Vecchio wag,the actual 
workman who executed a particular small 
wooden medallion for Grandville et Compagnie, 
is obviously quite out of the question. There is 
a limit to the powersof observation ;:and if it is 
intended to descend to the minute detail of the 
names of individual» workmen, the classes of 
objects to be exhibited, and the localities from 
which they are sent, must be limited in a cor. 
responding degree. 

The mode in which these opposite conditions 
have balanced one another in the case in point, 
is by an irregular and inadequate supply from 
the area from which contributions have been 
invited. In some instances producing countries 
are Chiefly conspicuous by their absence. Thus, 
our nearest neighbour, France, with its 37,000,000 
of inhabitants, sends a mechanical carriage 
(Class 3), improved fishing-tackle (Class 10), 
samples of thuga-wood, wine, maize, and cotton 
from Algiers, and liqueurs from Nice. This is 
all for which the empire figures in the catalogue, 
On the other hand, Italy, Denmark, and Bom- 
bay contribute the most complete and interesting 
series of industrial productions that are to be 
found in the Agricultural Hall. Germany, 
Austria, Bavaria, and the Netherlands, together 
with Italy, France (for the objects named), and 
Bremen, are the only names of contributing 
countries or states included, together with Great 
Britain, in the official catalogue. 

Of the more brilliantly represented foreign 
countries there is this essential difference 
between the contributions. Denmark and 
Bombay, while each occupying a considerable 
proportionate space with objects of great beauty 
and interest, are already independently repre- 
sented in London; the former at the Danish 
Gallery, 142, New Bond-street, and the latter 
at the Indian Office. Very little is to be seen at 
the Agricultural Hall of the productions of these 
two contributing countries which is not more 
accessible to a large proportion of the purchasing 
population of London, within a short distance of 
Charing Cross. Italy, on the contrary, has set 
herself earnestly and thoroughly to work to send 
to the Workmen’s Exhibition a fair display of 
the industrial productions of her principal cities 
aud towns. The Roman came, in shell, so 
effective when they are not compared with their 
prototypes in agate and onyx, we mentioned in 
our former notice, as well as the marble and 
Byzantine mosaics of Florence, the exquisite 
filigree-work familiar to the lounger in the 
Strada de’ Orefici at| Genoa (which may be ob- 
tained at No. 224, Regent-street), the wooden 
mosaics of Sorrento, resembling our own Tun- 
bridge ware, and the sculpture and wood 
carving of Florence and of Venice. There is 
a large assortment of jewelry, from the Italian 
capital, valuable for its permanent and 
durable nature. The mosaic brooches, in 
fine marbles and coloured stones, are by 
no means unknown in this country. More 
rare, as far as we are aware, are those 
ornaments in glass mosaic, which the exhibitor 
terms Byzantine. There are representations of 
beetles, or other objects, formed of very minute 
tesserxo of variously coloured glass, which, 
instead of being flat, are embossed on the surface, 
so as to resemble very closely the diamond 
beetles which ornament the jewelry of Brazil. 
The exquisite taste with which the hues of 
flowers and of shells are reproduced on the larger 
specimens of inlaid marble, is rivalled by the 
cunning which represents form as well as colour 
in the glass mosaic. P. Bozzanti & Co., of 
Florence, exhibit the jewelry in question ; and 
the enterprising exhibitor of the larger and more 
splendid mosaics, the cabinet which, referred to 
in our former article, twice attracted the atten- 
tion and admiration of the Queen, and some 
tables which, in addition to groups of flowers 
and of shells, had transparent gems, such as 
topaz and emerald, inlaid in the solid marble, 18 
Signor A, Civita, of Florence. We trust that 
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these enterprising tradesmen will find a sale for 
the very beautiful objects which they have 
sent over in such a. spirited manner. We 
fear that the want of salesmen or attendants who 
can speak English will sadly militate against 
this. Nor can it be denied that these costly and 
precious articles are very unlikely to find pur- 
chasers among the majority of those whom the 
Exhibition is organised to interest. For the 
English goldsmith, jeweller, and decorative artist 
the opportunity of closely inspecting the Danish 
and Italian goldsmiths’ work and jewelry is most 
valuable. But he will go to look, not to purchase, 
and our foreign visitors will be but. poorly re- 
munerated unless a more wealthy class of pur- 
chasers are attracted by the fame of their wares. 

The range of the Danish work is fally equal 
to that of the Italian. There exists a natural 
tie, dipped in that. blood which is stronger than 
water, between this gallant little sea-kingdom 
and our own. In some of our towns, and those 
among the most noted for handsome men and 
noble-looking women, the Danish element has 
left an abiding mark. No foreigner acquires our 
tongue with more ease, or speaks it with less 
foreign accent, than the Dane. No less truly 
may it be said that no foreign workman go closely 
resembles the very best class of English operative 
in that solid and patient finish which forms: the 
pride of our workshops. The Danish jewelry, 
formed on old Norse patterns, is remarkable for 
the good colour of the metal, for original 
elegance of design, and for admirable execution. 
The collars, bracelets, brooches, and earrings 
which M. Bérgen exhibits, together with the 
true form of the Dagmar cross (which has been 
pirated in so inferior a copy), leaves the im- 
pression that only one thing is wanting, namely, 
@ full purse to buy them. 

With regard to machinery and inventions, 
comprising between 600 and 700 exhibits in the 
original catalogue, the great want which we 
have encountered in almost the entire Exhibi- 
tion forms a special disqualification in face of 
the inquiring visitor. This want is that of exhi- 
bitors. The cases are left to explain their con- 
tents by themselves. In four or five repeated 
visits we failed to find any one who could answer 
& question out of the great majority of those which 
we wished to put. In“ Italy” no language was 
audible but Italian. In “‘ Denmark” we failed 
to find an interpreter. In “ India” we found no 
attercdant whatever. In some cases of English dis- 
play we only met some very young man or woman 
who cou!d do little more than watch that no one 
broke the glass, or perhaps could quote a price. 
If this almost universal abandonment of the 
articles exhibited to the sole care of the invisible 
police, or of the honourable fear of the visitors, 
has thus acted as a wet blanket in tke case of 
those who have visited the Exhibition with the 
express purpose of aiding its objects by describ- 
ing them to the public, what must be the case 
as regards intending purchasers? In one or 
two instances we actually left written inquiries, 
bat with no better results. No conscientious 
critic can say much of objects at which he merely 
has a peep through a glass, without, in many 
cases, even a descriptive label. We think that 
manufacturers, whom we might specify, have 
made a great mistake in merely sending the 
contents of a shop-window, witheut having the 
shopman inside. 

On the other hand, there are stalls which are 
no other than those of a bazaar, with the eager 
invitations te buy which prevent timid people 
from even daring to look. One exhibitor, in the 
gallery, performed the not very advanced conjur- 
ing trick of making an egg disappear in a red 
bag, and then offering egg, bag, and secret 
for the sum of 1s. This is no more a subject, 
for a workman’s exhibition than are cases of 
electro-plate or of leather work without attendant. 
We do not wish to be hypercritical, and are not 
hard to please; but in instances where it is 
proposed to illustrate an important local industry 
there ought to be some medium between the 
dummy and the tout—some one to explain to 
those who seek for instruction, the object and 
intent of the exhibitor. 

One great lesson to be drawn from the present 
state of the Exhibition is, that organisation and 
proportionate arrangement must underlie any 
very successful attempt to bring the workman 
face to face with the purchaser. It is useless to 
attempt all at once. For local exhibitions, such 
as those of the industry of a town or of a district, 
or for classified exhibitions, such as one of gold- 
Smiths’ work, jewelry, and electro-plate,—or of 
woodwork and wood-carving,—or, again, of glass 
moulding, cutting and engraving, prominence 


may be given to the name of. the individual 
workman with great advantage. When the world 
is invited to compete this cannot be done,—at 
least, it cannot be done so as to do justice tothe 
expectations of the workman, if the world comes, 
when invited, in anything like force. 

Another very important lesson may be drawn 
from the relative emptiness and. fulness of the 
Hall in the day and in the evening. The locality, 
no doubt, goes for much in this. All the more 
are we bound to note the fact. We find that if, 
in an industrial locality, a place of evening resort 
is opened, which is devoid of any of those attrac- 
tions which captivate the senses—music, dancing, 
theatrical display, wine, spirits, or beer, or even 
pure, exhilarating fresh air—if we only give them 
a@ room in which to meet, light, opportunity 
for circulation, and objects, not in overpowering 
numbers, to interest the eye, by their beauty, or 
the mind by their industrial value, the operatives 
will come in crowds. Well conducted, easily 
pleased, ready to be taught, glad to be kept out 
of idleness or mischief—such are the thousands 
who throng these nightly conversazioni. No 
need to give them an Italian name; they fulfil a 
great want of a large portion of the English 
public. 

This, then, is a hint which we hope some of 
those men whose respected names we read on 
the pages of the Official Catalogue of the Work- 
men’s Exhibition will not be slow to take. A 
comfortable, quiet, cheerfal evening resort for the 
workingclasses would be a self-supporting instita- 
tion. In attractions, in the way of permanent ob- 
jects of interest, we might rely on the operation 
of the great moving power of the day, the spirit 
of advertisement. Well-arranged cases of the 
various wares, the salesmen of which keep alive 
so many newspapers by their advertisements,— 
would not.be wanting. If the genius of selection 
and of organisation (the genius of South Ken. 
sington) presided over this part of the scheme, 
and if the period of exposition for the same 
articles were limited, tradesmen would readily 
adopt so admirable a mode of advertisement. 
There, however, sale should be prohibited. Re- 
ference should be distinctly made to the place of 
sale, Then the organ need not be dumb; but, 
with solemn or lively music, would add to the 
attraction of the place. And if to that were 
added a series of popular lectures,—not dry 
preachments, but illustrated teaching, given in 
language like that of Faraday, and lighted up 
by the magic transformations of chemistry, by 
the glories of electric light, by the wonders of 
the spectroscope, or the luminous geometry of 
the transparent orrery ; or, tales of travel, illas- 
trated by the presence of grim idol, or rude 
canoe, or, perhaps, some vagrant and half- 
tamed savage. These lectures to the work- 
ing classes, in which the most educated and 
able men the country can boast would soon be 
proud to take a part, would be a great national 
boon, and would be calculated to draw together 
the several grades and orders of society, 
Whether once or twice a week, or even nightly, 
if an hour’s lecture of this kind intervened, with 
perhaps some half-hour’s music, the Hall being 
opened, say from half-past six to half-past nine, 
at a low charge, it is not unlikely that such an 
institution, if the management were adequate to 
the scheme; would prove one of the most 
popular in the country. 








SHAKSPEARE’S THEATRES AND OUR 
OWN GAFFS. 


So much has been written about the life and 
doings and works of William Shakspeare, that it 
would seem to be almost, if not quite, impos- 
sible, to say @ word about either him, or his 
doings, or his writings, that has not been already 
said. But the public interest in the immortal 
bard seems endless, and the curiosity of the 
public about him and his wonderful writings 
inappeasible, and it would even appear that the 
foreigner is yet more curious about the matter 
than we are, for almost no end of famous German 
professors in and outof universities have lectured, 
or are about to lecture and speculate on the 
meaning and mysteries of the great plays which 
he wrote. Indeed, if the reader will but go into 
the reading-room of the British Museum, he will 
there find, to his consternation, no less than 
three folio volumes of catalogue devoted wholly 
to a list, a mere list, of the names of the writers 
and titles of the books which have been written 
by all sorts of people to explain him, and to 
develope the meaning of the plays which he 





wrote. But one thing more there yet is which 


all these learned people have said nothing, or 
next to nothing about, and are certainly not at 
all likely to say anything about—the German 
professors with all their monster research will 
not, it is quite sure, touch on it, and yet it is, 
we had almost. said it, the key-note to the un- 
derstanding of the man, and what he did, and 
his: fair starting-point. It may be specially 
addressed to our readers, inasmuch as it has to 
do with “ building.” This, then, is the problem, 
@ twofold one,—What sort of place was it in 
which Shakspeare played, as a player, and 
afterwards wrote for; and is there now 
in this, our. present day and hour, any such 
place to be found, and if so, what is. it 
like? Conceive the: curiosity of the public 
and of the learned if, in digging for the 
main drainage, or for a new subway, the 
very ruins of the “Globe” or the “ Black- 
friars”? should’ be come. across, so that out 
of its ruins and. its. decayed timbers the 
Globe Theatre might be re-erected and pre- 
sented to the wondering eyes of this modern 
generation. Why, it is quite certain that the 
whole nation would flock to see it, and perhaps 
even the German professors themselves might 
go there for help and hints in the composition 
of the forthcoming lectures and accounts of the 
* life, character, and dramatic genius of Shak- 
speare.” Alas! for the great men and the big 
giants of this world. If the Homers, Dantes, 
Miltons, Michaelangelos, and Shakspeares could 
bat be seen at-their work, as they really did it in 
their own days, how startled and disappointed 
the world would be, and how low it would be 
all of it thought. Our present business is not 
with the poetic, but with plain facts and common 
matters. What kind of place, then, was the 
Globe Theatre or the Blackfriars, and what kind 
of actors were they who performed in them, and 
how did they act, and what kind of audience 
was it who listened, and applauded, and con- 
demned ? 

But a word or two just to make a new thought 
intelligible as to the position of Shakspeare and 
his acting capabilities, when he found himself, 
on some chili morning, at the stage entrance of 
the Blackfriars, and compelled by dull necessity 
to ask for something to do init; surely the most 
wonderful and sensational morning in bis life, 
far surpassing anything he could ever have felt 
in the writing of Hamlet, or Othello, or even in 
the rewriting, without a blot, the whole batch 
of his plays. Mr. Charles Knight says that the 
door of the theatre was not a difficult one for 
Shakspeare to enter. Bat, alas, again, for the 
facts of poetry. Shakspeare came to London, 
and presented himself at the door of the theatre, 
in search of employment, simply because he 
could not help it. His father and he himself 
were in difficulties, and all the well-known story 
of the deer-taking, and the very reasonable in- 
dignation of Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote, is 
as veritable a piece of history as any that exists. 
Mr. Knight says it is fiction, but it is necessary 
truth. Shakspeare came to London town be- 
cause the little village of Stratford was too hot 
to hold him, and because he must needs live 
somehow or other. To London, therefore, he 
came, and to the door of the Blackfriars also, 
as the readiest thing that offered, and from the 
fact of his knowing nowhere else to go to, and 
from the likely fact of his passing acquaintance 
with some of the strolling players who occa- 
sionally passed through Stratford. This brings 
us to the very starting-point of his dramatic 
career and future life as a player and writer of 
plays, how he acted, and how and why he wrote, 
and to the kind of place he had got to. Theatres, 
in Shakspeare’s day, were managed pretty 
moch as they now are; there was a principal 
man and manager, and a principal actor, aad 
subordinates, and “supers.” The magnifi- 
cent man in poor Shakspeare’s day was 
James Burbage, the head of the company, 
and the future master and manager of 
the immortal bard himself. We can imagine 
vividly the scene enacted on that most eventful 
morning; for had things turned out less favour- 
ably than they did,. the world might never 
have seen the plays themselves. What were the 
plain, every-day, not at all mysterious, faets of 
this very simple case? Why, the said James 
Burbage, the manager, must have been struck 
with something very much like surprise at the 
application of the would-be tragedian, or 
comedian, at the strangeness of his request. 
With a countryfied manner and voice, and even 
face, and with little or no histrionic or actor’s 
faculty in him, Mr. Burbage must have asked 





him (how could he help it?), what it was he 
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thought he could do? and it is quite certain that 
William Shakspeare then and there must have 
been fairly driven into a corner, and at his wits 
end for an answer. Nature had, indeed, been 
prodigal of her gifts, almost without measure, to 
this her favoured son ; but the talents of an actor 
she had denied him. He conld not act any of his 
own characters; for it is said, significantly, by 
those who knew him, that he was “ good in those 
parts that he took to.” The fact really is, or 
was, that Shakspeare was good for nothing in the 
Blackfriars but the part of a“ super.” What 
followed ? (what Mr. Knight and others will say 
we dare not think of). Why, dismal to say it, 
this; that in all probability he but too gladly 
accepted this very humble birth, and but walked 
on the stage to stand there at the back of it for 
@ minute or two, and then moved off again. The 
precise way in which this simple manceuvre is 
accomplished, and the way in which it is made 
to tell, and becomes a sort of dull necessity, is, and 
can be fully seen nowadays only ina “gaff,” as it 
is called, a remnant of things as they were in 
the days of Shakspeare, and which would seem 
to have come down from his day to ours with 
but little change; and making appeals, with 
occasional exceptions, to much the same sort 
of audiences. In solemn truth then, Shak- 
speare, whose words, Mr. Emerson says, will 
‘* reverberate through all coming centuries,” 
and whom Mr. Carlyle says, “ No Englishman 
would exchange for our Indian empire,”—this 
man, William Shakspeare, was nought but a 
“super” in a gaff! We consider this, strange 
as it may sound, as a matter of absolute cer- 
tainty, and open to absolute proof. This, of 
course, is not the occasion on which to go at 
length into this proof; we only state the fact, for 
fact itis. But what was the next move, what more 
was to be done by Mr. Shakspeare, this engage- 
ment producing, as is obvious, so little towards 
the fell necessities of himself and wife and chil- 
dren, why, still more horrible to relate, comes 
the next yet more frightful fact in this little 
biography ? It was the custom of the time to 
‘ride horseback to and from one place to another, 
there being but very few vehicles of any kind, 
or, perhaps, none, in this order of society; and 
there must have been, therefore, quite a little 
trade done in the caring for these horses, while 
the masters of them were otherwise occupied 
than in the riding them, and no little confasion 
and loss at times: what more likely, therefore, 
than that Mr. Burbage, the manager of every- 
thing, and with all his eyes open to the wants 
of the theatre, should have proposed to our 
Shakspeare, seeing that acting would produce 
but little, that he should, being used to such 
matters in his native farming village, look to the 
waiting horses, as Rowe writes he did; and 
that he, not being able to do all the work per- 
sonally, should, as we are told he did, in the plain 
matter-of-fact histories, hire boys to do this, under 
his management and direction. Nothing ever was 
more likely, though Mr. Knight, his enthusiastic 
biographer, in his mythical life of him, will not 
hear of it. Rowe says that these youthful 
assistants were called “ Shakspeare’s boys,” and 
seem to have been preferred on that account, 
and to have been consequently more readily 
trusted with the care of the more valuable 
horses, and it is not a little curious to find how 
this so much-disputed fact is open to confirmation 
at the present day, and palpable to all who will 
go low enough for it. The fact is proved by the 
naturalness of the language used to express it. 
It was not invented by Shakspeare; it was the 
talk of the street boys themselves, and goes on 
at this hour; for, if visiting one of these rem- 
nants and living remembrances of Shakspeare’s 
life and day, you should happen imprudently to 
take the least notice or enter into a little friendly 
talk with any member of the gallery, of the tribe 
of the unwashed, and then, forgetting it all, on a 
succeeding night,—say, next week,—when a new 
piece is on, you should incautiously look about a 
little inquiringly, the chances are a hundred to 
one that somebody bawls out, “ Looking ont for 
your boy, sir?” and, before you have time to 
recover from the momentary surprise caused by 
the directness and vigour of the question, you 
will be told with equal plainness, “ ’cause he’s 
down stairs outside a waiting for you.” A true 
story; no invention is called for in it. Poor 
Shakspeare, how we must sympathise with him. 
Mr. Carlyle says, looking at the surroundings of 
the man and his faculties at this time, it must 
be apparent to most that he had his difficulties. 
Indeed he had; we can appreciate them; for 
what with the crowd of thoughts in him in vain 
seeking for some public utterance—and there was 





none at first—and his awkward wife at home, 
his stupid work at the playhouse, his boys not to 
be got rid of, and his small means, his sur- 
roundings must, indeed, have been tremendous, 
and one fairly wonders how he ever did get over 
them or through them at all. He never would 
have done so, and we—the world—would never 
have seen the plays but for one thing, and this 
again takes us into the gaff. Mr. Knight says 
that Shakspeare became an actor because he was 
a writer of plays, and not a writer because he 
was an actor; surely the direct opposite of 
the plain and evident facts which are as 
vivid as daylight. It was the sole thing left 
for him to do. The acting “super” brought 
next to nothing, his youthfal assistants took 
the horse-holding ready cash, and spent it, or 
coaxed him ont of it, and there was nought else 
but—and this was the opening fate offered him. 
The stuff that the players had before them to 
talk was so dull and of such an intensity of 
stupidity, as it is now at this hour in the gaffs, 
that he could not but think how very little it 
would take to throw, even if it were but now and 
then, a word or two, or a sentence, into the dia- 
logue, which the gallery could at least understand 
the simple meaning of. And he began to write. 
Not, perhaps, even short plays, but adding a 
little here and there to the MS. copies of those 
forming the stock-in-trade of the theatre, and 
the manager finding these tell on the audience, 
he, doubtless, though we cannot prove it, did 
write a number, it may be of short three-act 
plays, just the things to catch the humour of 
the audience. His first efforts were, probably, 
never printed, and existed only for the use of 
the actors in MS., and are for ever lost. Won- 
derfal things, doubtless ; in some senses better 
than any we have,—shorter and exactly fitted to 
the time and audience, not so much his own pure 
invention as a reflex of the mind and talk of 
the gallery woven into some cemmon story. 
This it was that made him, not a manager, 
as Mr. Carlyle calls him; nor an actor, as 
Mr. Knight dubs him; but a simple some- 
body in the playhouse, and on a level with 
the chief actors, and out of the “ super” class, 
and the horse-holding trade. He became a neces- 
sityin the place. Apart from spiritualities, says 
Mr. Carlyle, and considering him merely as a 
real, marketable, tangibly useful possession, does 
it not appear that a thousand years hence we can 
fancy him as radiant aloft over all the nations of 
Englishmen, and the greatest thing we have yet 
produced. Yes, it may be so; but he never 
thought this of himself, and could not do so, for 
at his very best he was nothing more than on a 
level, by dint of useful, marketable writing, with 
the actors in a gaff. Let noone despise it. Some 
tremendous work is sometimes done in a gaff. A 
gaff is not a“ minor” theatre; and thereis a 
passage in ‘‘ Hamlet ’”’—a well known one on the 
subject of acting—which applies to this lower 
kind of acting which goes on in it, but not to 
that done in what is called familiarly a “ minor 
house,” such as the Strand or the present Globe. 
We refer to the passage where Shakspeare com- 
plains of the exaggerated style of the acting in his 
day, and to the “ strutting and bellowing,” and 
the “imitating humanity so abominably,”—a 
charge that could not be made against the doings 
in a “ minor theatre,” but in a gaff it is a neces- 
sity, there would seem to be no other way. Strut 
and bellow they must: the audience, the gallery, 
compelling them todo something! If the head 
cannot be penetrated, why the ear must be split. 
But let not any one suppose for a single moment 
that the gaff audiences are stupid, or dull of 
hearing, for it is quite the reverse of it; sharp- 
ness is perhaps the best word expressive of its 
overflowing life and unsatisfied longings. It was 
not, therefore, as one moving with modesty, 
though with conscious dignity, among the throng 
of wits and poets, as Mr. Knight and others have 
it, but as one hard driven by every adverse cir- 
cumstance conceivable or well possible, that 
Shakspeare was compelled to do what he did— 
to come to London, to go to the playhouse, to 
act, or rather move about on the stage, to 
attend to the holding of horses, even if he did 
not do the work sometimes himself, and finally, 
and as a last resource, to write plays! All this 
happened in and between the years 1585, the date 
of his coming to London, and 1589, the date of his 
becoming a part proprietor of the Blackfriars 
Theatre, the most memorable years of his life ; 
for before that he was comparatively thoughtless 
of himself, and after it, being part owner, he 
stood on somewhat sure ground, and must have 
felt, to a certain extent at least, independent. 
There is nothing more wonderful in the history 





of purely English doings than this of Shak. 
peare’s work, for the place produced the man, 
and not the man the place, and that place was 
not a grand opera-house, or a Drury-lane, or 
even a Strand, or a Globe, but a veritable 
“ gaff,’—a small, utterly insignificant place, 
filled with some dozen actors, or even less, and 
with an audience for the most part composed of 
only such as nowadays are almost proscribed, 
and which there is every now and then every 
effort made, though most. unfairly and unwisely, 
to put out of the way altogether. Unfairly, 
because all, however low they be, have a right 
to be amused; and unwisely, because there 
are those who will go to no other place for 
instruction of any kind, but who will, and do, 
go to a gaff, and who may, and do, find instruc- 
tion in it as well as amusement. The main and 
chief sin in a gaff, be it observed, lying in the 
fact of its charge of admission to the many 
being a penny, all that such can afford to pay 
who frequent it, and who find what their souls 
seek in it. The gaffs are the dying embers of 
tho fires which burnt in the days of Shakspeare, 
and we may hope to record a little of their way 
and material surroundings while they are yet 
permitted to exist. They contain art elements 
nowhere else existing, and, for the sake of those 
who have nothing else, should be helped not 
crushed out of being. 








ON THE TAJ-MAHAL AT AGRA.* 


DurinG a stay of three or four years in the 
East, one meets with so much worth describing 
that on being asked by friends in the cold 
civilised West what one has seen, it is sometimes 
@ difficalt matter to know what people, countries, 
customs, or buildings to tell about first; but in 
the spring of last year it was my good fortune to 
find myself in the cities of the old Moguls,— 
Agra and Delhi,—and of all places I have been 
to, either in the West or East, I unhesitatingly 
affirm that Agra and the Taj-Mahal stand pre- 
eminent in the impression made on my mind. 

Venice, with its Grand Canal and St. Mark’s, 
numerous palaces and art works,—Constanti- 
nople and the Bosphorus, with the Sta. Sophia 
and Sulieman Mosques,—Cairo, with its beau- 
tiful Hassan and interesting Tooloun Mosques, 
picturesque streets, and Coptic churches and 
ruins, and the huge ugly pyramids, —and 
Bejapore, with its big dome and elaborate 
Ebrahim Roza, all fall into the shade contrasted 
with Agra and its Taj-Mahal. Its romantic situa- 
tion, dazzling brilliancy, excessive elaboration, 
and the particularly refined, thougb lavish dis- 
play of wealth in its ornamentation, make it 
beyond all others a place in which a cold- 
blooded Caucasian can perhaps realise some- 
what of the poetical and luxurious feeling of the 
voluptuous Easterns. 

The Taj-Mahal was built about the year 1040 
of the Hijree, or 1662 A.D., about the time of the 
Restoration, and during the Jatter years of the 
reign of Kurreem Shah, the fifth of the Mogul 
Emperors, grandson of the great Akbar and son 
of Jehangir. He is more commonly known by 
his assumed title of Shah Jehan, signifying the 
King of Worlds. It was erected as a tomb for 
his wife, the Begum, Ungeman Bunnoo, whose 
title was Moomtaz Mahal, daughter of Azif 
Khan, and grand-daughter of the Nawab 
Ettmadowle. She was also called Taj-Mahal, 
and Noor-Mahal, which means the Light of 
the Hareem or Palace. She is immortalised in 
our own language in Moore’s beautiful poem of 
“Lalla Rookh.” She had four sons and four 
daughters; the youngest daughter’s name was 
Dhabur Arra, at whose birth Taj-Mahal died. 
Shah Jehan was exceedingly fond of her, and on 
her death-bed he promised two things, first, 
“That he would never marry again;” and, 
second, that he would build for her so magni- 
ficent a tomb that it should surpass all others 
the world ever saw. 

The tomb is erected on the left bank of the 
river Jumna, and Shah Jehan’s intention was to 
have erected another for himself of equal 
splendour on the opposite bank, connecting the 
two by a bridge with silver railings, so that 
after death their souls might be enabled to hold 
spiritual communion with each other. He went 
so far as to put in the foundations of the 
second, when his demise put a stop to further 
proceedings, and he lies, in consequence, by the 
side of his wife in her tomb, her sarcophagus 
occupying the centre position. 





* From a paper by Mr. W. Emerson, read at a recent 
meeting of the oval Institute of British Architects, 
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The Taj buildings altogether form a parallel- 
ogram. They consist of the Taj proper, placed 
on @ raised dais of white marble, some 20 ft. 
high and 300 ft. square, situated in the centre of 
‘the end of the parallelogram immediately over- 
looking the Jumna, and flanked on each side by 
red sandstone buildings, separated from the 
raised dais by courts about 400 ft. wide, paved 
with marbles laid in geometrical patterns. One 
-of these buildings is a mosque, the other is of no 
use but for its architectural effect in contrasting 
and grouping with the Taj, and is called by the 
natives the Jawab, which means “ answer,” and 
I think very well describes its meaning and use. 
This mosque and Jawab are of red sandstone 
and white and black marbles, and inlaid with 
precious stones, something similar in design to 
the entrance gateway I shall presently describe. 
On the floor of this Jawab are outlines of the 
dome and finials, and some other portions of the 
Taj, cut in the pavement for the men to work 
from. 

As one drives into the outer courtyard, and 
pulls up opposite the grand entrance, the beauty 
and magnificence of the place immediately strike 
one. The gateway is two stories in height; in 
elevation, it has a large and deep central recess, 
&.semi-octagon on plan, domed over and flanked 
on either side by two smaller recesses, those on 
the upper floors forming galleries, and with 
large octagonal turrets at the extreme angles 
surmounted by domes supported on columns 
and arches. The grand centre arch is also sur- 
mounted by a row of eleven little domes on 
columns and arches, and flanked by slender 
minarets; the effect of these is particularly 
beantiful. It is built of red sandstone, inlaid 
with white and black marbles. The spandrels 
over the arches are of white marble, inlaid with 
semi-precious stones in the same manner as the 
tomb itself, only the work is of much larger 
design and rougher execution. The gateway 
forms a square room with large entrance arches 
on two sides, the outside one being hung with 
gates, and on the two other sides smaller door- 
ways leading to rooms on either side, and to a 
staircase which leads to the galleries over these 
smaller doors. A seat runs round the room, and 
on one side is a platform for the use of servants, 
soldiers, and gatekeepers. The lower part of 
the wall has a dado, formed of panels of white 
marble, enclosed by a border of inlaid white and 
black marble in a zig-zag pattern. Over and 
cat the sides of the smaller side-doors are the 
peculiar little arched recesses used for placing 
lamps in at the time of a festival. ‘lhe friezes 
are inlaid with sentences from the Koran. This 
gateway is domed over, faced internally with 
white choonam (or plaster), and ornamented 
with black lines, radiating from the centre, 
which accentuate the raised ridges dividing the 
little hollowed spaces, forming the surface or- 
namentation of the interior of the dome. The 
gates themselves are of teak, covered with a plat- 
ing of bronze, with a raised pattern on it, in shape 
a mixture of a quatrefoil and rectilinear figure. 
Through this gateway, at the end of a long 
avenue of cypress tress, the centre of the avenue 
being occupied by marble fountains, basins, and 
flower beds, the Taj-Mahal dazzling the eyes 
with its whiteness is seen. On walking up the 
avenue and through the gardens, I could not 
help feeling it to be a more beautiful place than 
I ever dreamed of. There is almost every 
description and variety of flower, and on a hot 
day the cool sound of the water trickling along 
the little aqeducts which carry it to all parts of 
the grounds, the shady walks, and parts of the 
paths arched over by creepers, covered with 
flowers of most gorgeous colours, and the 
mango, guava, orange, lime and loquat trees, 
combine to make it a most pleasant resort. 
Leaving the gardens, and and ascending a flight 
of marble steps and crossing the platform of 
white marble which in the bright sun dazzles 
the eyes so as to make them water copiously, 
and with ‘Salaam Sahib, “Salaam Sahib,” 
from the old Mussulman priests at the entrance, 
one finds oneself in the inside of the Taj 
itself, 

The contrast between the bright light outside 
and the solemn gloom inside is so great, 
that for some minutes you can see nothing. 
Gradually this wears off, and one sees tolerably 
well, though to do drawings inside I was 
often obliged to get natives to hold candles 
forme. The plan is an irregular octagon out- 
side, while the centre room is a regular 
octagon, recessed on each side, and about 60 ft. 
in diameter, and 80 ft. in height, with cir- 
cular rooms in each angle of the building con- 


nected by passages running all round the centre 
apartment. Under this centre apartment is a 
crypt or small chamber, in which are the sar- 
cophagi that really contain the bodies of Shah 
Jehan and Taj-Mahal. The centre portion of 
the inner apartment is screened off and contains 
the show tombs, on which the natives strew 
flowers, &c. 

The way in which light is obtained through 
the outer chambers and double walls, there being 
in no case a direct light into the principal room, 
and what does enter being broken by the trellis 
work that fills the openings, causes a wonderfally 
cool and solemn effect on first entering. At 
each corner of the raised dais on which the tomb 
is placed are minarets. 

The building is two stories high, the centre 
room running up the whole height of both stories. 
Access can also be had to the roof which is 
flat, and has four smaller domes supported on 
piers and arches, one over each corner circular 
apartment. The centre chamber is surmounted 
by a double dome—the one forming the ceiling 
being about 80 ft. from the ground, and the 
upper one being about 260 ft. high, and is the 
principal feature in a distant view of the Taj 
group. The external elevation of the four prin- 
cipal sides is the same, also the four angle 
fronts are the same design. The arrangement 
of these facades is very simple. The principal 
ones are divided into three parts. In the centre 
past is a large, well - proportioned, recessed 
entrance arch, the height of the two stories, 
and surmounted by a parapet and two minarets, 
which being carried down to the ground as 
slender octagonal shafts, form the division be- 
tween the main central recessed portion and the 
smaller parts which flank it. These side parts 
of principal elevations have two arched recesses 
much smaller than the central one, placed one 
over the other, and forming the two stories in 
height, and are exactly similar to angle eleva- 
tions, being again divided from them by mina- 
rets as before described. All these recesses are 
square on plan, and have at back arched and 
square-headed openings, which are fitted with 
the marble trellis-work for admission of light. 
The domes, which are over the four angles, are 
supported by piers and arches, the arches being 
foiled after the Saracenic fashion. The domes 
spring from a cornice formed of plain projecting 
slabs of marble, supported by cantilevers. 

In the centre rises the huge bulbous dome, 
which forms the grand central feature of the Taj. 
It springs from a plain straight circular shaft, 
which rises to about the height of the tops of 
smaller domes. A plain twisted bead mould 
marks the springing. The peculiarity of this 
and other Mussulman domes in India is the 
bulbous shape obtained by making them swell 
out considerably beyond the springing line. 
This form obtains at Bejapore to a great 
extent. This dome is topped by a huge 
gilded finial with a golden crescent. The walls 
are mainly built of red sandstone, but com- 
pletely encased with white marble. This is not 
done in the veneering fashion of Italy and Egypt. 
Each slab of marble is 4, 6, or even 8 inches in 
thickness. In the construction of the dome, and 
other places where it would not interfere with 
the after ornamentation, it is built up with the 
walls, laying first a course as slabs of flat 
masonry, and then a course on edge, thereby 
obtaining good bond, and an external effect of 
alternate broad and narrow courses of about 
18 in. and 4 in, in depth, so that riveting was 
never needed. 

This method obtained in many places in India, 
where their building stone was wedged out of 
the quarries in large flat slabs. About Agra 
and Delhi, all the buildings, whether of red 
sandstone or marble, were done in this manner; 
the interior of the walls was filled in with 
rubble. 

Were it not for the elaborate inlaid work’ 
which partakes more of the nature of jewelry 
than architecture, this building would be the 
simplest in the world, but very effective, never- 
theless,—first, of course, owing to its grouping 
and proportion. Then its large broad plain 
surfaces are undisturbed in their repose by any 
projecting mouldings, while the cool delicate 
shadows in the large arched recesses cause quite 
a sufficient balance between the light and shade. 
The spandrels to arches and the illuminated 
surfaces are as a rule set back about an inch. 
The plinth projects about an inch, and a slender 
string, projecting very slightly, accentuates the 
parapet. I think these with the bead round 
the springing of the large dome, and cornices of 





smaller domes, and the leaves at the apex, are 


the only particular lines formed by shade 
throughout the whole external face of the 
building. 

One thing that lends a most peculiar charm 
to this tomb, is the wonderful delicacy of the 
shadows caused by the strong reflected lights. 
The pavement of the raised dais being all white 
marble, it reflects in so powerful a manner that 
it reduces the depth of all the shadows by quite 
a half, if not by more. 

One general feature in the ornamentation of 
the Taj is the inlaid black marble. Every angle, 
arch, panel, recess, in fact the outline of each 
component part is marked by lines of black 
marble, either 1, 2, 3,or more inches in breadth, 
according to the size or importance of the detail 
requiring accentuation. This of course accounts 
in a great measure for the absence of any mould- 
ings, and I am inclined to think this method of 
ornamentation, or more properly accentuation, 
disturbs the grand repose of a building much 
less than any other method employing shade as 
the means. 

Probably the greatest ornaments to and most 
perfect pieces of work in connexion with the 
Taj are the four minarets at the corners. They 
are about 200 ft. high and about 20 ft. diameter 
at the base; but the proportion of these is so 
subtle, that the slightest alteration, by either 
increasing or decreasing the diameter, or taper, 
or height, one feels would immediately spoil 
their effect. They are most elegant, but have 
not the starved appearance of the minarets of 
Egypt, Constantinople, and Delhi. They are 
three stages in height. At each stage a light 
balcony, supported on cantilevers, ranning round 
the tower, and they are surmounted by domes 
on gilt columns, and foiled Saracenic arches and 
gilt finials, Winding stairs take one to the 
summit, to which stairs access is obtained by 
means of square-headed doors. 

I mentioned before that each course of white 
marble is divided by a narrow course of black, 
which in the distance gives an appearance of 
very thick joints, and makes the circular shaft 
tell out wonderfully in perspective. 

The mausoleum itself is ornamented to a 
height of about 6 ft., with panels, forming a 
sort of dado, edged with a border of inlaid work 
in semi-precious stones of various colours, and 
each panel being carved in relief with flowers 
growing out of pots—the lotus, rose, &c. The 
carving of these is very beautiful, finished as 
finely and as polished in every little detail, as any 
Italian work, and with all the freshness of design 
and arrangement of Medieval art. Around the 
arches the Koran is illuminated in black marble. 
In this manner, it is said, the whole Koran is 
inscribed on the Taj walls. The spandrels of 
the arches are inlaid with a flowing ornament 
of gracefal design, in semi-precious stones. The 
angle shafts, forming minarets, have zig-zag 
lines inlaid in black marble. Under the para- 
pets is a running pattern, also inlaid ; and in the 
parapet itself isan inlaid pattern of bold design, 
in coloured stones. 

The interior is, in the same manner as the 
outside, ornamented with a carved and inlaid 
dado; but the carving is richer, and the inlaying 
more elaborate. 

The dome, which is very dark, is covered all 
over with the pattern peculiar to Indian Massul- 
man architecture, which is formed by lines radi- 
ating from the centre, crosswise, and the spaces 
thus formed (which of course increases in size as 
the lines approach the springing of the dome) are 
hollowed; by this means the radiating lines are 
in reality formed by the ridges dividing the hol- 
lowed spaces. This is often elaborated to such 
an extent that it is impossible for the eye to 
follow the pattern. 

I now come to the part of the building which 
is the most wonderful and elaborate part of it all, 
namely, the tombs and the screen enclosing them, 
all of purest white marble. The screen encloses 
an octagonal space. Each side of the octagon is 
divided into three bays: the centre bay of the 
side facing the entrance door is an archway into 
the enclosure : all the other bays are like to each 
other and of similar design to the part at the side 
of the arch. At each angle,and between each bay, 
are posts supporting perforated screens, each of 
a single slab of marble. It is very Italian in 
feeling. An eighth portion of it contains the 
whole design ; this is reversed and turned upside 
down to form the whole screen. It is,.I should 
think, the most elaborate piece of marble perfo- 
ration in the world, and is polished all over; 
both sides are finished alike. The screens are 
surmounted with a sort of balustrade of carved 





and inlaid work, 
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But the most extraordinary part is the inlaid 
work on the pure white marble posts, rails, arch, 
and tombs. The tombs, both in the enclosure 
and in the crypt below, are simple parallelograms 
about 2 ft. bigh, with a small sarcophagus in the 
centre of each, on a plinth formed of two cyma- 
tium members, and fillets, and the top slab 
having an ogee mould. 

The inlaid work is most elaborate, representing 
all sorts of flowers, worked in semi-precious 
stones—the stones carefully picked for each par- 
ticular leaf, so that all shading and drawing of 
leaves is obtained by the graduated natural 
colour or marks in the stones themselves. At 
the side of the central tomb is the following 
inscription, in Persian :—‘ The splendid tomb of 
Unjeman Bunnoo Begum, whose title was Moom- 
taz Mahal, was made in 1040 of the Hijree,” 
and on the side of the other is :—“ The magnifi- 
cent tomb of the king, inhabitant of the two 
heavens, Ridwan and Khool, the most sublime 
sitter on the throne of Illeeyn (i.e., starry 
heavens), dweller in Firdoos (i.e., Paradise). 
Shah Jehan Badsha Gazee, peace to his remains, 
heaven is for him. His death took place the 
26th day of Rujub, in the year 1076 of the 
Hijree. From this transitory world eternity 
has carried him off to the next.” 

In some of the roses, which are no bigger than 

a franc, there are thirty pieces of stone, and the 
jointing is generally scarcely visible. It is, in 
fact, jewelry. Indeed, in the centres of the 
flowers on the head of the tomb there were 
originally large emeralds and rubies, but these 
were stolen during the Maharatta wars. The 
ornament is in some places of a flowing pattern ; 
in others, like little trees in full bloom, with 
magnificent flowers. The colours of the stones 
are arranged with such taste, and the effect is so 
quiet, that it is only after looking about for some 
time that one finds out what it is that gives the 
interior such a rich appearance. Not a single 
flower forces itself unduly on the eyes, and I 
have seen Europeans walk for the first time into 
the Taj, and go all round and out again, without 
ever noticing anything particular in the orna- 
mentation of this screenandtombs. What they 
do notice at once is the soft echoing of every 
little sound. A musical note echoes and re- 
echoes through the dome, gradually and softly 
dying away. The natives believe these voices 
to belong to the unseen heavenly bodies, who 
watch over Noor Jehan and her husband. The 
most delicious harmony I ever heard was some 
singing by ladies in this tomb. The interior has 
the most solemn effect on one’s mind,—there is 
an amount of pathos in it that causes feelings 
in @ sensitive person much the same as reading 
an affecting melancholy love-story, so much so 
that it almost forces tears to one’s eyes. 
t The whole cost is said to have been about three 
millions of our money. It took seventeen years 
in building, and the labour was all forced—the 
workmen being kept on a daily allowance of rice. 
Orientals say it was built by one Isa Mahmoud, 
an architect sent from Turkey to Shah Jehan for 
the purpose. Others say a man named Austin 
de Bordeaux, a French architect, designed it. As 
to whether purely Oriental, or in some measure 
European, I should be afraid to give a decided 
opinion. I think there is much of Italian 
feeling in the screen, and also in the four mina- 
rets and some details of the cantilevers. But 
then at Bejapore and other places in India I 
thought the same with regard to many details, 
and no one seems to doubt that the art of Beja- 
pore is purely Oriental. Still it is possible that 
Italian artists may have had something to do 
with it in detail; and I believe in some old 
manuscript accounts, mention is made of pay- 
ments to a foreign artist. But this may have 
alluded to Iza Mahmond or Persian artists. It 
was built at a time when Italians were to be 
found all over the world, fleeing from ducal 
tyranny, and some may have found their way 
into the centre of India; and they could have 
ingratiated themselves in no more favourable 
manner with the luxurious Mogul Emperors 
than by assistance in the art of magnificent 
building. 








The Spade and the Priest.—In the 
Débats there is a letter from Father Hya- 
cinthe, who offers his services for the defence of 
Paris. A priest, he says, is not allowed to take 
up the sword, unless in times of extreme peril ; 
but there is nothing to prevent him from doing 
what he can with the pick and shovel. He 
therefore holds himself at the orders of the 
mayor, to whom his letter is addressed. 





THE SUSSEX ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY: 
WORTH CHURCH. 


THE annual meeting of this society, held last 
week at Rye, was not so well atiended as the 
meetings usually have been. A little museum 
of local antiquities was exhibited, and the inte- 
resting parish church was of course visited. 

There was no paper read in the church, or in 
the townhall, relative to the antiquities of the 
place; but the committee provided guides to 
accompany the visitors to the most notable. 
Some visited Ypres Castle, named from Wil- 
liam de Ypres, a distinguished general of 
King Stephen’s, who died in 1162. Pecocke’s 
school, alladed to in Thackeray’s last novel, 
*€ Dennis Duval,” was also visited, and the Mint, 
the fine old Landgate, and Queen Elizabeth’s 
Well. 

Whilst these places were being viewed, a 
large detachment proceeded in an omnibus and 
on foot to the castle at Camber, a military for- 
tification, erected by Henry VIII., for the pro- 
tection of the coast between Wiochelsea and 
Rye. It is on the south side of the road between 
these two towns, and about the same distance 
from each. After a pleasant journey across the 
marsh, the party seated themselves on the 
grassy elope beneath the massive keep or central 
tower, and listened to a brief history of the 
place from Mr. Mark Antony Lower. It 
appears that Camber (before Rye), was a 
port to which the Venetians traded in very 
early days, but it was not till the Pope 
had stirred up divers kings and princes of 
Europe to attack the kingdom of Bluff King 
Hal, and utterly destroy the people thereof, that 
the fortification in question was built. The 
king and some of his most trusted counsellors 
went round the south coast and ordered many 
defensive works to be constructed, the principal 
of which were at Walmer and Camber. The 
outer walls of Camber, the large round keep, 
the bastions surrounding it, the curtain walls 
between, and the gateway are tolerably well 
preserved, but in the interior the débris has so 
filled up the place that the top of the outer walls 
can be reached without difficulty. The castle 
does not seem ever to have been the residence 
of a family ; it was only garrisoned and kept by 
a few soldiers, who were not very highly paid by 
the Government. The pay of the captain in 
charge amounted to the sum of 2s. a day. 

At the luncheon, Mr. J. G. Dobson, M.P., pre- 
sided, and various little speeches were made. 
We need only mention one, namely, that made 
by the Rev. W. Powell, one of the hon. secs., in 
reply to a toast to the Prosperity of the Society. 
The rev. gentleman, referring to an article which 
appeared at the latter end of last year in the 
Builder, respecting the destruction of Worth 
Church, is reported to have said,— 

** The society had been made the butt of the editor of 
that journal, who had made this society responsible for all 
the faults of the architect, all the faults of the minister, 
and all the faults of the churchwardens, over whose acts 
this society had no control. A series of attacks had been 
made upon the Sussex Archeological Society by the 
Builder, and in some way or other these gatherings had 
been connected with the destruction of Worth Church; 
for it had been said that if the members and their secre- 
taries had spent some of the time consumed in pic-nics and 
making stupid after-dinner speeches in saving an ancient 
church which had been pulled down under their very eyes, 
they would have done some good. All that he could say, 
in reply, was, that there were two classes of churchwardens 
and of ministers, one of whom were archeologists and the 
other whom he might call non-archeologists, He was not 
aware that there was any solidarity between this society 
and non-archeeological clergymen and laymen; but if he, 
or the society, could prevent the latter from destroying 
their churches, it should be done, If there could be a 
Court of Taste instituted, to which Mr. Whitechoker or 


Mr. Blackacre could be cited to appear, he should rejoice ; 
but,a minister and his churchwardens had the legal power 


to do what they liked to their church, while the society | 


_ neither legal nor equitable right to prevent what was 
one,” 

Gentlemen who teach the “ Word” should be 
precise, not to say truthful. We never used the 
expression attributed to us; we never accused 
members or secretaries of “ making stupid after- 
dinner speeches,” though we have some diffi- 
culty in refraining from applying the epithet to 
Mr. Powell’s last effort. We have taken the 
pains to look back to the article in question, and 
what was said was this :— 

‘Our regret and our anger are for the destroyed 
chancel, and our fear is for the chancel arch, a most inte. 
resting example; and for the characteristic ‘long and 
short’ work all over the remainder of the building. Some 
blame surely attaches to the Sussex Archeological Society, 
so busy with its excursions and its dinners! Did they do 
nothing to try and save the building, the most precious in 
respect of its uniqueness in the whole county? Where 
are the Rev. W. Powell and Mr. F. Barchard, the honorary 
secretaries ? Have they heard nothing of these doings ? 
or worse still, have they heard, and yet not moved?” 


So far as this may be an attack, we repeat it 





with increased emphasis. If the secretaries had 
called a meeting at the proper time, and aided 
locally the efforts that were being made else. 
where, the ancient chancel might have been 
saved, and Sussex might still boast the only 
Saxon church in England with its enclosure 
walls intact. Of ourselves, we should not have 
referred to the matter again. We did our best, 
and failed,and there an end. But theleast that 
we can expect from those who ought to have 
interfered in the same direction, and did not, is 
a truthful if not grateful reference to the en- 
deavours we made on purely public grounds. 








THE ROMFORD SEWAGE FARM. 


Day by day the opinions we have held and 
advocated for years as to the irrigation of land 
with sewage are confirmed and spread. 

Breton’s Farm, Hornchurch, was purchased 
some time ago by the Romford Local Board of 
Health for the disposal of their sewage by 
irrigation, and let by them to Mr. W. Hope, 
On Tuesday, the 9th, Mr. Hope received a 
number of gentlemen interested in such matters, 
for the purpose of inspecting the result of the 
application of sewage to the land and crops 
which has, notwithstanding the difficulties that 
surrounded him in the first place, been carried 
out with a considerable degree of success. 

The sewage is first pumped to the top of the 
engine-house, and then conveyed in sheet-iron 
troughing to about the centre of the farm, 
where it branches off in all directions, there 
being outlets at short intervals, which can be 
opened for the discharge of the liquid, or plagged 
up, or even set to a certain quantity, as re- 
quired. The sewage eventually flows into 
channels of concrete or earth, and thence again 
into smaller off-shooting channels, which run 
along in the crown of the beds, the ground 
having been originally laid out in proper in- 
clines; these smaller channels are then dammed 
up where required, and the sewage overflows the 
beds. Of course, there is a large amount of 
effluent water which percolates through the soil, 
and this is carried back again in a state of 
purity to the tank, or down to the river, at 
pleasure, by drain pipes, laid at a depth of 6 ft. 
from the surface, and at a distance of 150 ft. 
apart. The effluent water is clear and spark- 
ling. 
Mr. Russ (of the firm of Messrs. Russ & 
Minns, engineers, who designed and executed 
the outfall works) attended, and gave informa- 
tion, as did Mr. J. R. Harding, the Board’s sur- 
veyor, and Mr. Avis, the bailiff on the farm. 
One of the crops to which attention was drawn 
was a piece of Italian rye grass, sown on the 
19th of March, since which four crops have 
been cut, averaging 7} tons per acre, and sold 
for 1l. per ton on the ground. Close by was & 
piece of Dalmahoy potatoes, planted on the 2nd 
of April, which were producing upwards of 
14 cwt. per rod, and worth about 251. per acre. 
Some “Early Rose” kidneys were also shown, 
which produced ten or twelve at each root, many 
being from 4 in. to 7 in. in length. Some beans. 
and peas, sown on; the 2nd of April, produced— 
the former 91., and the latter 151. per acre, with- 
out the straw. A little further on was a speCci- 
men patch of clover, sown on the 23rd of May, 
which was very thick, and about a foot high. 
Adjoining, were about four acres of transplanted: 
mangold wurtzel, looking strong. Another crop 
of the same kind exhibited some very fing roots, 
many of the “ globes” being over 2 ft. in circum- 
ference, and some of the “ long” 2 ft. in length. 
A crop of intermediate carrots, about 4 acres in 
extent, sown on the 4th of April, a month later 
than they ought to have been. Some of these 
have already been cleared off and sent to mar- 
ket, where they fetched at the rate of 411. per 
acre. Those that still remained had been sold 
as growing at 211. per acre, it being worth the 
additional amount to prepare and get them to 
market. 

Amongst those who after the view spoke on 
the subject, : 

Mr. Chadwick said it was a great gratification 
to him to see that which was the pestilence of 
their towns, the waste of manure, by this farm 
made profitable. He hoped—it was a long time 
ago when he predicted it—that that waste of 
manure, which in towns meant pestilence and 
disease, would, in the agricultural districts, s00n 
mean bigh and enhanced production. He was quite 
sure that they would see, especially under such 
leadership as they had seen that day, that that 
waste which desolates towns and lowers the 
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condition of the population, would, in the agri- 
cultural districts, give the highest amount of 
production of food, and would elevate the con- 
dition of the population. He believed that this 
movement would lead to an enormous increase 
of the productive power of the soil, not only in 
this country, but, through the example set, to 
the countries abroad. He hoped, for the sake 
of this country and for the sake of the example, 
that sewage irrigation might have due support 
and due success. 

Mr. Rawlinson would take credit for having 
striven to understand whether sewage ought to 
be treated as the waste product it had been con- 
sidered, or whether it ought to be treated as they 
had seen it treated that day; and he had come 
to the conclusion that the proper place for 
sewage was the land. He had been a member 
of several Royal commissions, and sat upon one 
for eight years, which had been appointed to 
inquire into the best means for utilising town 
sewage. During the eight years they examined 
all the places in Great Britain where sewage had 
been or was attempting tobe utilised. They re- 
ported and drew up conclusions in which they 
said that town sewage could be utilised ; cir- 
cumstances might so intervene as to prevent its 
being utilised for the profit of the town, that 
was, direct money profit; but it should always 
be utilised, because of the very great profit to 
the community at large. Romford was so 
situated that they were able to get rid of their 
sewage without its being any burthen to the 
community; and some of them wonald, no 
doubt, remember that at the inquiry he held he 
told them that if proper means were taken to 
utilise the sewage on the land, instead of being 
a burthen, as many of them feared, it would 
really relieve their rates, get rid of litigation, 
and put them in a position of comparative com- 
fort. From what they had seen to-day he 
thought there was no need to fear the result. 
He hoped they would soon have sewage gene- 
rally applied to the land, and have that done 
which brought produce and food to the multitudes 
of our country. 

Mr. J. B. Denton said he happened to be a col- 
league of Mr. Hope’s upon a committee, which 
connexion necessitated his presence upon this 
farm occasionally. The first of those visits was 
several monthsago, and he would declare, asa man 
-of considerable experience inagricultural matters, 
that he never before had seen a more forbidding 
instance, or a more forbidding task for any man 
to undertake, than that which Mr. Hope had on 
this farm. Now, he came here to-day, after 
two previous visits, when he felt much dispirited 
on account of his friend, as he had thought that 
the most gallant spirit would be beaten,—not 
ultimately, but immediately. He feared the 
weeds would overgrow him, and that, moreover, 
the arrangements for the delivery of the sewage 
were not so perfect as they ought to be. He 
felt in fear that his friend would be encumbered 
with difficulties which he could not rationally be 
expected to overcome; but he was bound to tell 
them now that he never walked over a farm on 
which there were more certain instances and 
proofs of success. He saw the expanding 
growth which told him that sewage, properly 
applied, weuld do all that they had expected, 

These are surely three good witnesses, 








ARCH AOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS, 
The Suffolk Institute of Archeology. 


TE members of this institution have made 
their annual excursion, and this year chose as 
the scene of their operations a district which 
has not often been visited by such a society. 
The rendezvous was Halesworth, and about a 
score members assembled. An excursion had 
been planned, which took the party a somewhat 
long round, in the course of which Holton, 
Westhall, Reydon, Southwold, Blythburgh, 
Thorington, and Bramfield churches were visited. 
The day turned out an admirable one for the 
‘excursion, through a picturesque, well wooded, 
and fertile country. The first place visited was 
Halesworth Church. Here the party were met 
by the vicar, the Rev. V. J. Stanton, and Mr. 
R. W. Burleigh, who pointed out the various 
objects of interest. Holton Church was the next 
place visited, and the party were met by the in- 
cumbent, the Rev. R.S. Beloe. The church has 
® round tower, and is principally new; but the 
8tyle of the older portions is late Norman, or a 
transition from Norman to Early English. The 
tower was originally thatched. The party then 





took their seats in the conveyance, and pro- 
ceeded to Westhall Church, which has many 
points of interest to archzologists. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. M. Dewing) said he 
had a paper given to him by a gentleman well 
a ei to those present, Mr. Rix, and which he 
read. 

A long and pleasant drive through country 
roads brought the party to Reydon Church, a 
plain building, apparently belonging to the Per- 
pendicular style. The party was about to leave, 
when one of them noticed in the floor of the 
porch what was thought to be an altar stone, 
and on its being examined the supposition turned 
out correct. The stone was 6 ft. 3 in. by 1 ft. 
11 in., and had been used in paving the porch. 
The excursionists then proceeded to Southwold, 
where they visited what is said to be one of 
the finest churches in the country. It is 
dedicated to the marytr king, St. Edmund. 

Mr. R. M. Phipson pointed out the main points 
of interest. Rev. W. Sewell gave a description 
of the rood-screen. The party then went to the 
Lecture Hall, where a small museum had been 
arranged by Dr. Blacket. Luncheon was pro- 
vided at the Swan Hotel. The chair was taken 
by the president, Lord John Hervey, and the 
vice-chair by the Rev. 8. B. Turner. After a short 
stroll down to the Gun Hill and the beach, the 
carriages were once more put into requisition, 
and the horses’ heads were turned for Blythburgh 
Church, which is now almost aruin. Mr. Trno- 
man, a resident in Blythburgh for the last fifty 
years, pointed out the place where the arch fell 
in 1863, and a part of a stone coffin which had 
been found, together with other matters of 
interest. The company then walked to the 
church, where Mr. Raven read a paper in the 
church. The next stoppage was at the little 
church of Thorington, which is on¢ of those with 
a circular tower, round which is an arcade of 
shallow panel-work. 

Bramfield was the last church visited. It has 
& peculiarity in the fact that it has a round 
tower which stands detached from the church. 
The reason for this has been discussed, and the 
most probable seems to be that the church was 
originally built without a tower, and that after- 
wards, wishing to have one, but not wishing to 
block up the west window, the tower was built 
away from it. The company then returned to 
Halesworth, after a pleasant day. 


The Bucks Archeological and Architectural 
Society. 

The visit of this society was to Marlow and 
Medmenham. The company embarked at Mar- 
low on board a barge which conveyed them up 
the Thames toMedmenham. There was a large 
party of ladies. The first point of debarkation 
was Bisham Abbey, which, for its historical as- 
sociations, is described as the “ most interesting 
house in Berks.” The party were met on land- 
ing by Mr. G. Vansittart, the present possessor, 
who conducted them over the principal apart- 
ments, and explained the various features of in- 
terest connected with them ; Archdeacon Bicker- 
steth also drawing on his archzological lore for 
the same purpose. 

Leaving the Abbey, the party proceeded to 
the church, where they were received by the 
vicar of Bisham, the Rev. E. Powell. 

A little farther up the river is the picturesque 
village of Hurley, surrounded by richly-culti- 
vated woodlands, which the party next visited. 
Here is a very ancient church founded by 
Geoffrey de Mandeville, a famous soldier at the 
battle of Hastings, in the 11th century. 

The voyagers having once more embarked, 
proceeded to Medmenham Abbey, a few miles 
further up the river on the Buckinghamshire 
side. In the middle of the last century the 
abbey was tenanted by an order of monks other 
than those who adopt fasting and self-denial as 
their motto. This was the notorious Medmen- 
ham Club, a society of wits and men of fashion, 
who, under the title of the Monks of St. Francis, 
whose habit they assumed, converted the ruins 
into a convivial retreat. The association com- 
prised John Wilkes, Charles Churchill, Bubb Dod- 
dington, aud others. The spirit of the society was 
shown by their putting up over the door of their 
place of meeting the motto of the actual Order of 
St. Francis, ‘‘ Fais ce que tu voudras ;” and it is 
understood that they took full advantage of the 
permission, their wild orgies obtaining for them 
in the publications of the day the designation of 
the “ Hell Fire Club.” It is stated that one 
night, in the midst of their orgies, the profligate 
party were overwhelmed with terror at the appa- 





rition of a huge ape, hideously attired, which 


had been lowered down the chimney. They be- 
lieved for a long time that the arch. fiend himself 
had appeared among them, and such an effect 
had it on them that their meetings were then 
finally broken up. The Franciscans always slept 
in cradles, and a fragment of the cradle of 
Wilkes is still shown here as a relic. Overa 
door in the ivy-covered gable their motto is still 
to be seen. 

From Medmenham the company took a detour 
to Danesfield, to inspect the horseshoe entrench- 
ment, near the residence of Mr. C. R. 8. Scott 
Murray. The company, descending the hill on 
the other side by winding walks, amongst woods 
of holly, yew, and box, which clothe the steep 
escarpment towards the river, soon found them- 
selves at the side of the barge which had been 
brought round to await them, and having em- 
barked once more, proceeded on their home- 
ward voyage. Refreshments were provided in 
the cabin during the day. 

The annual meeting of the society was then 
held, the company being seated outside, Mr. Du 
Pié in the chair. Several new members were 
elected. 

Dr. Bickersteth then delivered an address on 
the River Thames; in which he assigned the 
source of that river to the highest ground of the 
watershed of the Thame in the parish of Stewk- 
ley, in Bucks. 

The Rev. J. Baines, rector of Little Marlow, 
read a paper on the nunnery which formerly 
existed at Little Marlow. 

The Rev. F. Ashley, of Wooburn, next read a 
paper on Wooburn Church. 

The company soon after arrived at Marlow, 
where, on landing, vehicles were in readiness 
which conveyed them to Spinfield House, the 
residence of Mr. J. Carson, who entertained the 
society. The dinner was served al fresco on the 
croquet lawn. 

The party afterwards drove back to Marlow, 
and from thence to the Marlow-road Station, 
where the 9:20 train conveyed them en route to 
their respective homes. 


The Surrey Archeological Society. 


The annual day-out of the members of this 
society has also taken place. A fine day 
favoured the excursion. The members and their 
friends, making quite a large party, met at Red- 
hill Station, where conveyances were in waiting 
to take them through rural scenery to the places 
it had been decided to visit. They drove off, 
party after party, to Nutfield, and at once 
walked off to the church, where the rector, the 
Rev. Dr. Briscoe, showed to the visitors 
some rare old books which he had collected at 
considerable trouble and expense. A paper de- 
scriptive of the edifice in which the company 
were assembled was read by Mr. Alfred Heales, 
F.S.A. The party then drove off to Bletch- 
ingley, where the church was visited, and a 
description of it was given by Mr. Granville 
Leveson Gower. They then proceeded by a 
very pretty route to White Hill, after which they 
took walking exercise along “The Pilgrim’s 
Way” (from Winchester to the West of 
England), to the shrine of St. Thomas 4 Becket. 
Striking out of the “ way,” over some underwood 
and brambles, they reached the “ Cardinal’s 
Cap,” whence there is a pleasing and expansive 
view of the Weald of Kent and Surrey. This 
spot, which is also known as War Wood or 
Coppice, is supposed to be the site of an old 
British or Roman camp and fort, all the tradi- 
tions and probabilities as to which were ex- 
pounded by Mr. J. W. Flower, F.G.S., of Park- 
hill, Croydon. 

The party then retraced their steps, but on the 
way were invited into the grounds of Mr. W. 
Long, at ‘‘ Arthur’s Seat,” from whence there is 
a picturesque view. Here Mr. Long presented 
refreshments. The next point of interest was a 
half-timbered house of the sixteenth century, in 
Brewer-street, Bletchingley. The house was 
described by Mr. Charles Baily, who said it was 
a very good specimen of a Surrey yeoman’s 
house in the sixteenth century. The next visit 
was to Pendell Court, the residence of Mr. 
George Macleay, the president of the society, 
who had caused to be provided a cold collation 
in a spacious booth in the grounds. 

The Cambrian Archeological Association. 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting of this 
society will commence August 23, and continue 
until the conclusion of the week. The objects 
principally visited will be those of the earliest 
pre-historic character, in which class of anti- 
quities the county of Anglesea, and especially 
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the western portion of it, is richer than any 
other district in the principality. There are 
also numerous remains of the earliest dwelling- 
honses, usually called * Cyttian,” some of which 
have lately been excavated and examined, and 
have thus brought to light much valuable infor- 
mation as to the mode of life adopted by a race 
probably long anterior to the forefathers of the 
present Welsh. Archdeacon Wynne Jones, the 
proprietor of the Treiorworth estate, will pre- 
side. Several interesting papers have been 
promised. 








TIMBER IMPORTS AND PRICES, AND 
‘TRADE RETURNS. 


AN interesting statistical return, just pub- 
lished, gives the quantities of timber imported 
from foreign countries and British possessions, 
from each year, from 1855 to 1869 inclusive. 
The quantities show considerable fluctuations in 
the different years. In 1855 there were 450,714 
loads of timber imported from foreign countries, 
and 457,800 loads from British possessions ; in 
1869 the quantities were 832,317 loads of 
foreign, and 443,130 loads from British posses- 
sions. These figures give totals of timber not 
sawn or split, of 908,514, and of 1,275,447 
loads. From 1861 to 1866, inclusive, the quan- 
tities imported were considerably larger, reach- 
ing to 1,631,151 loads in 1865. The imports of 
sawn or split timber show less fluctuation, rising 
from 934,579 loads in 1855, to 2,329,962 loads in 
1869. Of the latter quantity 1,576,695 loads 
were from foreign countries, and 753,267 loads, 
or about the half, from British possessions. 
The imports of teak, staves, and mahogany, 
show great fluctuations. The quantities im- 
ported in 1869 were, respectively, of teak, 
40,062 loads ; of staves, 60,450 loads, against as 
much as 112,385 loads in 1857. Of mahogany, 
the imports in 1869, amounted to 47,252 tons, 
against 37,954 tons in 1855. The computed 
real value of the timber, not sawn or split, im- 
ported in 1869, was 3,856,9021.; sawn or split, 
6,253,0721.; teak, 453,8561.; staves, 536,0681. ; 
mahogany, 359,7481. The average prices as 
fixed for the computed real value were, per load, 
from Russia and Prussia, in 1868,—Fir, 21. 6s. 2d. ; 
oak, 31. 133. 7d. ; from Sweden, fir, 21. 3s.; oak, 
3l. 5s.; British North America, fir, 31. 103.; 
oak, 51. 15s. 6d. ; United States, fir, 31. 14s. 7d.; 
oak, 41. 10s. For deals, battens, boards, &c., 
per load, from Russia, 31. 28.; Sweden and 
Norway, 2%. 10s. 1d.; British North America, 
21. 128.; United States; 31.153. Staves, from 
Prussia, per load, 101. 198.; United States, 
71. 17s.; and from British North America, 81. 9a. 

The extraordinary growth of the trade of the 
United Kingdom is shown in a comparison of 
the imports from, and exports to, foreign 
countries and British possessions. In 1855 the 
total imports were of 143,542,8501. real value, 
and in 1869, 295,428,9671.: total exports in 1855, 
116,691,3001., and in 1868, 227,778,4541. In 
1855 the proportion per head of the population 
of our imports was 51. 3s. 2d., and of our exports, 
31. 88. 10d. In 1869 the proportions per head of 
the population were, of imports, 91. 12s. 1d., and 
of exports, 61. 3s. 7d. 

In 1857 the proportion of the public revenue 
of the United Kingdom was 21. 12s. 1d., in- 
cluding charges for collection; and for 1869-70, 
21. 9s. 3d. per head of the population. In 1857 
the proportion per head of the population of the 
National Expenditure of the United Kingdom 
was 21, 14s. 4d., and in 1869, 21. 4s. 9d. The 
local taxation of the United Kingdom for 1870 
is estimated at 20,500,0001. for England; 
2,000,0001. for Scotland; and 2,500,0001. for 
Ireland, or 25,000,000. in all, which is equal to 
about 16s. per head of the population. If the 
amounts raised for public and local purposes be 
added together, the total taxation of the United 
Kingdom in the year ended 31st March, 1870, 
would be about 100,500,0001., or 31, 5s. per head 
of the population. 

In 1857 the total amount of the National 
Debt was 835,676,2541.; it stands, in 1870, at 
800,681,4281. In connexion with this it should 
be stated that, from 1855 to 1869, Customs and 
Excise duties and taxes have been repealed 
amounting to 40,609,9931. in all, while taxes have 
been imposed amounting to 17,700,6841.; the 
actual diminution being 22,609,3091. This relief 
has been given in the reduction of burdensome 
duties on many articles of prime importance, if 
not necessity, indeed, such as tea, sugar, coffee, 
butter, cheese, eggs, rice, fruits, &c., and in 
sweeping a host of articles from the tariff which 
greatly complicated it, hindered trade, and 








involved a disproportionately-increased cost in 
collecting the revenue. Among the repealed 
Customs duties are those on grain and bread- 
stuffs, which, although almost apparently only 
nominal, really imposed a tax of nearly a 
million sterling per annum upon the first neces- 
saries of life. Among the other taxes repealed, 
the “ taxes on knowledge,” on the light of the 
mind, should not be forgotten, on the one hand, 
nor those upon the light of the body, on the 
other. It was truly, as literally, an enlightened 
policy to relieve books, newspapers, and paper 
from the burden of a tax, as it was also to 
abolish the window-tax. It should be satisfac- 
tory to all men that this policy has been so 
signally successful in financial results, as well as 
successfal in a far higher sense. 








SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


A Bervurn, published annually, by order of 
the House of Commons, gives the following par- 
ticulars relating to South Kensington Museum,— 
cost of buildings, cost of arrangement, purchases, 
estimated value of gifts, estimated value of 
objects on loan, and number of visitors for each 
year since 1860. This paper, which has just 
been issued, shows that the cost of buildings, 
including repairs of buildings and schools, from 
1857 to 1860, was 41,1271.; the cost for 1869, 
to 3lst March, to which date the return is made 
up, under this head was 43,2731., a higher 
amount than in any previous year. The total 
cost under this head from 1857 has been 306,3721, 
The cost of arrangement is included with that 
of general management. This amounted, from 
1857 to 1860, to 127,109; in 1869, to 86,5201, 
also the highest amount for any year, by about 
12,0007; the total cost of management for the 
whole period, 630,5551. The amount expended 
in purchases of works of art and science, books, 
&c., was, from 1857 to 1860, 53,1891.; in 1861, 
23,1001; in 1869, 21,0971.; from 1857 to 1869, 
224,8731. The gifts for the whole period, ex- 
clusive of Sir Joseph Whitworth’s 100,0001. for 
scholarships, are estimated at 160,0001., or, say, 
260,0001. in all. The estimated value of the 
loans to the exhibition is 300,000I. yearly, for 
the last eight years. The contents of the special 
exhibition of 1862 were estimated to be worth 
above 2,000,0001. In 1862 there were 1,241,369 
visitors ; in 1869, 1,043,654: total visitors from 
1857 to 1869, 9,056,818. 








CAMBERWELL CHARITY ESTATE 
COMPETITION. 


For laying out the Camberwell Charity Estate, 
in the Old Kent-road, thirty-six designs were 
sent in, and were referred to Mr, Pownall. 

Mr. Pownall reported that “Spes” was 
entitled to the first premium of twenty guineas, 
and “ Vigilane, No. 1” to that of ten guineas. 

The letters of the competitors showed that 
the first successful competitor was Mr. Alfred 
Wright, architect, No. 68, Knowle-road, Brixton ; 
and the second, Mr. A. G. Hennell, of South- 
ampton-bnuildings. 








THE NEW LAW COURTS. 


WE place before our readers the plan which 
has been at last determined on for the Courts of 
Justice. <A few brief particulars will be found 
in our last.* 








THE REREDOS, CHICHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 


THF central portion of the new reredos has 
just been erected ; the two wings, together with 
some figures for the centre, are at present post- 
poned. In designing the reredos, tho principle 
kept in view by the architects, whether right 
or wrong, was to emphasise the choir as distin- 
guished from the presbytery beyond, by render- 
ing the reredos so important a feature that the 
eye, whilst taking in the presbytery, would at 
once distinguish the termination of the choir, and 
further, to give it such height, that, looking 
from the nave, the eye would rest upon it, and 
the throne and stalls, would be subordinate. 

The work has been executed from the designs 
of Mr. W. Slater and Mr. R. H. Carpenter, the 
cathedral architects, by Mr. Forsyth, of London. 

It is difficult to present a clear description of 
the work, but a few particulars may be given. 





* See p. 640, ante, 





It consists of a deeply recessed arch filled with 
sculpture, with an inlaid and carved pediment 
over; the front order of the arch being sup- 
ported over the communion-table by massive 
pillars standing on each side of it. Behind the 
table the arch is recessed about 2 ft., to receive 
the sculpture, the height of which is 13 ft., and 
the width 8 ft. Gin. It represents the Ascen- 
sion conventionally treated. The figures are 
all above life-size, and sculptured in Caen stone.. 
The figure of our Lord is slightly raised from 
the surrounding apostles; his feet rest on @ 
cloud, and a vesica surrounds him. He is looking 
down on the apostles, with his hands raised in 
benediction. The face is on the type of a figure 
at Rheims Cathedral, as are the flat and care- 
fully-studied folds of the drapery. The apostles 
stand and kneel around: prominent amongst 
them is the figure of St. John. He and all are 
gazing, with varied expressions of countenance, 
on the departing figure of their Lord. On each 
side of the vesica are figures of angels, bearing 
scrolls and various instruments of music. 
The design for the sculpture was arranged by 
Mr. Clayton, who assisted in the completion of 
the mddel. The sculpture is raised about 
2fc. 6 in. above the top of the table, immediately 
over which is a projecting alabaster super-altar 
supported on moulded corbels. Immediately 
above the super-altar and below the alabaster 
string course under the sculpture, are a series 
of panels, nine in number, formed of pure 
white alabaster. These will be filled with 
plates of gilded metal, covered with jewels 
and precious stones. As before mentioned, 
on each side of the altar-table are two advanced 
pillars. These have a central shaft of Scotch 
porphyry, with four detached shafts of green 
serpentine, with moulded bands and bases of 
dark serpentine. The caps are richly carved on 
the type of the beautiful work of the presby- 
tery, and with abaci of alabaster. The arch is 
deeply moulded on the same type, and has on 
its front surface of mouldings numerous small 
cusps, both inlaid and with terminating bosses 
of alabaster and spars. The upper moulding of 
the pediment above is carved with a running 
pattern of conventional foliage, supported at 
the bottom by shafts of green marble, the 
carved capitals of which will serve as supports 
of figures of St. Peter and St. Paul. Springing 
from tke sloping mouldings of the pediments 
are carved corbels, which will support kneeling 
figures of angels. The finial also will support a 
standing figure of an angel bearing a crown 
over the head of the Lord in the sculpture 
below them, uniting the whole in one com- 
position. The centre of the tympanum of the 
pediment is filled with a deeply-moulded arch of 
alabaster, with spars, having in its centre, on a 
marble mosaic ground, the emblem of the Holy 
Trinity, to whom the cathedral is dedicated. The 
spandrels are filled with porphyry, with mosaic 
borders of green marble and porphyry. The recess 
in which the sculpture stands has two orders of 
moulded arches resting on shafts of serpentine. 
The back of the reredos next to the presbytery is 
at present unfinished. It has a bold arch and 
pediment of the same form as in the front, 
but the carving and inlaying are at present 
deferred, the shafts of grey Derbyshire 
marble being alone inserted. It may be men- 
tioned that the total height from the floor to the 
top of the finial is 26 ft. 6 in., and from the floor 
to the springing of the arch is 13 ft.6in. The 
wings will be of the latter height. Each will 
have three arched recesses with carved and 
moulded arches, resting on @ grouping of serpen- 
tine shafts, with a cornice and carved cresting 
above. The space below will be filled with 
mosaics in marble surrounding bas-reliefs, repre- 
senting the principal event of the life of the saint 
sculptured above. 








The British Hospital for Diseases of 
the Skin.—This institution, which for many 
years has maintained a crowded out-patient 
department at No. 56, Great Marlborough-street, 
Regent-street, and more recently another of 
equal extent at No. 13a, Finsbury-square, has 
lately been anonymously presented with a 1,000I. 
Bank of England note. The committees of ma- 
nagement have devoted this addition to their 
resources to the purchase of the lease of their 
premises in Great Marlborough-street, and to 
the establishment of an in-patient. department, 
which is much needed for the proper treatment 
of the severer cases of disease that are daily 
applying for relief. But they want. further aid 
to enable them to do so. 
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SCALE OF FEET 


INTENDED COURTS OF JUSTICE IN THE STRAND.——Mnr. G. E. Street, A.R.A., Ancuitect. 
Plan of Court Floor. 
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REREDOS, CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL, SUSSEX. 
Mr. Forsyth, Sculptor. 
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ART AND WAR. 


Sir,—War at all times, whether it be for the 
most righteous cause, or the most indefensible, 
is a calamity. Who knows the limits of such a 
war as that now commenced, and the loss civili- 
sation and mankind will sustain by its occur- 
rence? It is the duty of all to speak forth truly, 
without any subtle reserve at the present 
moment. What loss may not the savagery of 
man and the barbarism of war entail upon 
the universe ? Who knows not that history, in 
the course of war, is ever and ever repeating 
itself? Who knows not that thirst of power 
and despotism are never careful to discriminate ; 
and that to preserve an enemy’s monuments 
would only be to enrich her at the expense of 
her assailant? This is the war view of the 
question. The very same course of action that 
was prosecuted in the days of Alexander and 
Czesar was carried out centuries later ; and the 
same warlike excesses, as were perpetrated in 
the Middle Ages, were perpetrated half a cen- 
tury since, and are still likely to be imitated, ifa 
European war ensue. 

The prospect for architecture and the other 
arts is, therefore, at the present moment, a 
rather discouraging one for us all. It is not 
that forts, bastions, and barracks may be tum- 
bled, and towns and cities undergo wreck and 
ruin. Much more than this, Amid this in- 
evitable destruction and terror the finest monu- 
ments of human genius and skill will perish; 
saintly and superb piles of architectural grandeur 
will be rent and shattered; and, while evil 
passions and bloody instincts surge rampantly, 
acts of violence will be committed that may 
affix an eternal stigma upon the nation that 
gave them birth. War is a foe to civilisation, 
and wherever architecture and art cease to pro- 
gress, mankind must retrograde, for nothing in 
nature can stand still. 

Look upon the question in any way we may, 
it is clear that war is not only inimical to man’s 
best interests, but subversive of the very founda- 
tions of society. We are not speaking of the 
war as members of the Peace Society, but we 
are simply viewing it in a rational way. 

In viewing the war in an architectural aspect, 
and eliminating for the moment Great Britain 
from the field, still we cannot but feel the most 
grave concern for all the interests involved and 
jeopardised on the Continent. If public institu- 
tions, libraries, colleges, churches, and schools 
passed unscathed through the storm, and if even 
in the public forum the national galleries, 
museums, and public statues remained unmoved 
and unpillaged, sufficient injury, notwithstand- 
ing, would be otherwise accomplished by the 
continuance of the war. The whole mechanism 
of society would have been unhinged, and a 
moral, intellectual, and commercial collapse 
would show itself in every channel of the 
countries at war. Who supposes, or can reason- 
ably suppose, that injury would not overtake 
the national monuments or institutions of a nation 
at war with another? Would Prussia, in her 
present mood, if her legions got footing or entry 
into Paris, withhold from the work of devasta- 
tion? The exclamation that Blucher was re- 
ported to have made, while walking through 
London, looking into the wealthy silversmiths’ 
shops, would be heard, mayhap, on the Boule- 
vard des Italiens:—“ Mein Gott! what a city 
to sack!” 

Added to the danger that always exists 
from the recurrence of a war and its conti- 
nuance to the injury and destruction of art 
and monuments, there is this second evil: 
War has ever the baneful effect of weaning 
or scaring students and workmen from their 
legitimate and honourable pursuits. And the 
patron and the employer are, if not affected in 
the same manner, sure to be affected otherwise 
by a depression in business; so what acts upon 
one reacts upon another member of society, and 
thus through endless variations of the body 
politic. 

War is, as we have plainly stated, a calamity, 
in whatever manner we view it, and it should 
never be resorted to until every other means 
were exhausted to effect a reconciliation. National 
honour is, no doubt, a proud boast, and the 
preservation of this honour is worthy of some 
sacrifice ; but kings nor emperors, no more than 
journalists, should be dictators of national or 
public opinion : they may dare to speak, but still 
~_ hold themselves amenable to the public 
will. 

If this course were always pursued, and this 
same view taken of public questions, by public 





men who hold sway, and have a voice in the 
affairs of the nation of which they are subjects, 
they would be supported by a mutual recipro- 
city of common interest, on the part of the 
people, that would end in peace. 

An era of peace is always an era of improve- 
ment : not a slavish peace, an inert quietude, but 
a state of wholesome, manly watchfulness, 
bespeaking a conscious rectitude in our ultimate 
resolves. Under such a state of feeling, material 
progress must be made. Civilisation must exist, 
and no fear need be entertained that the brain 
and brow sweat of several generations has 
fallen in vain, and that the barbarism of man 
will destroy in a week the art-treasures and archi- 
tectural triumphs of centuries. Cc. C. 








THE SCIENCE SCHOOLS. 


TueE following represents several letters that 
have reached us :— 

S1r,—On a former oocasion you kindly per- 
mitted me to express my feelings as to the pro- 
bable result of the late minute on the students 
of Science Schools in connexion with the Govern- 
ment Department of Science and Art, and I 
then ventured to predict that its effects would 
be most disastrous to both teachers and students, 
by removing incentive to effort in the one, and 
creating a consequent indifference and lassitude 
in the other. I should have been very happy to 
| have learnt that my prediction was unfulfilled, 
'but recent questions asked in the House of 
Commons, and growlings loud and deep from 
both teachers and students, since the publica- 
tion of the results of the examinations, compel 
belief in its truth. What then are the results ? 
By cutting off altogether the third or lowest 
grade, the examination has been rendered much 
more difficult, and, as a consequence, a very large 
number, perhaps the largest number, as being 
the least informed, have failed to pass, and the 
teachers for them get no pay at all. Then, 
again, for the rest, we are convinced that in 
setting the questions the same spirit is mani- 
fested ; indeed, it is apparent, that one has only 
to compare them with the same stage of the 
previous year, to see at once that they are very 
much more difficult. 

This has caused very many, perhaps the 
great majority, to be ranked in the second class, 
in all the stages, a position which confers no 
prize, but only a certificate: a cheap substitute, 
say they, and unworthy of a liberal government. 
Then as to the future. Unless there can be 
confidence placed in the stability of the arrange- 
ments made, we shall lose our best teachers. 
Already, in the school to which I belong, the 
most able teacher, a clever university scholar, 
has given in his resignation, and with him will 
goa considerable number of students dissatisfied. 
Then I should much like to see a division of the 
advanced students from those who are just 
beginning a subject. At present a teacher at the 
beginning of a session begins at the beginning, 
or most elementary part of his subject, and the 
advanced student, who knows it all, is obliged 
by the rules to sit out the lectures. It is felt 
that much time is thus lost. Much complaint 
has been made also at the Practical Geometry 
and Drawing Classes examinations, which really 
seems well grounded. Having taken one of the 
highest positions in those classes some years 
ago, I look upon later examinations with a 
good deal of interest, but I must candidly con- 
fess it appears to me that if, at the present 
time, one of this year’s papers in that subject 
was placed before me, I should require to know, 
not practical geometry only, but to have a 
rather high acquaintance with theoretical mathe- 
matics for a successful solution of it. Then, 
again, in the building-construction papers, I do 
most strongly object to the old and happily ex- 
ploded practice of setting a bad example. You 
have no doubt, sir, seen, in your younger days, 
spelling-books for the young, made up of ill-spelt 
words, which it was expected of the scholar 
that he should put right. Such spelling-books 
did infinitely more harm than good, for they 
familiarized the mind to bad spelling. We have 
wisely abolished them. But our examiner does 
not see any objection to taking a leaf out of 
those books, and giving us bad examples of such 
matters as bond in brickwork, set higgledy- 
piggledy, courses of slating set upside down, as 
though the slater began his work at the ridge of 
the roof, and worked downwards. Why does he 
not ask us in a straightforward manner to give 
examples of bond, slating, &c., toscale, and then 
judge of our performance, I say straightfor- 








ward advisedly, for there are, I am sorry to say, 
a great many questions put to us which are 
really catch questions, and puzzles. I have one 
in my mind’s eye now : it occurs in the Honours 
paper in Applied Mechanics, and has reference 
to hooping guns. That question has been re- 
peatedly asked of men eminent in science by 
myself and others, and it is really so ambiguous, 
that they: all give it up unsolved. Surely it is 
wrong at least to ask us to waste our precious 
three hours of examination, or any part thereof, 
in endeavouring to solve a mere puzzle. 

Permit me, sir, in conclusion, to say again, what 
I said on a former occasion, that I am sincerely 
desirous to see the classes to which I am 
greatly indebted for the scientific knowledge I 
possess, in a prosperous and flourishiag state. I 
am convinced that that state is not to be 
attained by parsimony on the part of the 
Government, or even by the local committees, 
whom I strongly recommend to be liberal both 
in terms to the teachers and in the providing of 
apparatus for illustration. 








Science will then be made attractive and 
pleasant, as well as instructive, and larger num- 
bers will attend, ay,’and pay too. 

A Srupent. 








WHICH IS THE GROUND STORY OF A 
HOUSE? 


S1r,—On Friday last I summoned a builder 
to the police court at Hammersmith for cor- 
belling out a chimney at+too low a level. Now, 
his contention was, that the ceiling level with 
the pavement was the ground-floor ceiling— 
mine the opposite. 

The building in question is an ordinary house, 
of four stories or floors; one floor several feet 
below the pavement level; one a few inches 
above the pavement ; and over this are two other 
floors. There is also a building or addition, two 
floors high, commencing at the lowest level of 
the front building, and constructed at the back. 

The magistrate has adjourned the summons to 
Friday, the 26th of August, that evidence may 
be given by the profession as to which is really 
the ground-floor or story. 

My object in writing this is to ask as many of 
your readers as will take the matter up, to be 
kind enough to write me personally on the sub- 
ject, that his Worship may have the opinion of 
the professional and building public. 

T, E. Knicuttey, District Surveyor, 
Hammersmith. 

*,* The ground-floor or story is the floor on 
the road-level, and above the basement story, 
where there is a basement or sunk story. The 
“ ceiling level with the pavement” is the ceil- 








ing of the basement, not of the ground-story. 
That the framers of the Act used the term in 
its common acceptation, is conclusively shown 
by sec. xiv, (“ Miscellaneous”), which excepts 
from certain provisions the doors and windows 
of “ shops on the ground story of any building.’ 
—ED. 








TYRANNY IN THE WORKSHOP. 


Sir,—In the interest of workmen I call upon 
you to insert the following:—As a mason I 
started to work in Messrs. Myers & Sons’ build- 
ing yard on Friday 12th, at half-past eight a.m. 
Soon after, a mason asked me, “ What lodge my 
card was in.” I told him no lodge, and that B 
did not intend to join the society unless justice: 
was given me for the past. I worked on very 
comfortably from that time until about half-past 
two p.m., when another mason, whom they call 
J.C., came and asked me “ if I would pay a half- 
crown on Saturday to the society.” I told him 
no, I should do nothing of the kind. From that 
time until half-past five I endured continual in- 
sults and violence. About four o’clock I was. 
called away to help lift a stone; when I cams 
back to my work, I took hold of my mallet, and 
found it stuck to my hand. I looked and saw 
that the handle of my mallet, and other tools, 
were plastered a quarter of an inch thick with 
nastiness. I complained of it to them, and told 
them that respectable men would be above such 
dirty tricks. About five o’clock, the shop-fore- 
man came to me, and said, “ As you cannot 
come to terms with the men, there will be dis- 
sension in the shop; therefore go to the office 
and get your money.” I answered, “ All right; 
this is the tyranny of society-men, is it?” Upon 
which he said it was all right, and it should be so. 
About a quarter past five, the men got a nail. 
bag, soaked in water and muck, which made it 
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several pounds weight, and threw it at me with 
such force that for a moment I could not get my 
head upright. After that they threw a dust- 
ball at me, but did not hit me. J.C. was the 
leader of abuse; but who messed my tools and 
threw things at me, I know not. I took it calmly, 
and went to the office, as directed, for my money, 
and that closed a trying and persecuting day. 
And now, Mr. Editor, I blame the foremen for it 
all, for, without their connivance, such things, 
could not be done, and there would be no dissen- 
sion. The foreman that makes his a society-shop 
does an injustice to his employers, because they 
have not a free choice of men. 
I enclose my name and address. 
A Mason. 


*,* It is to be regretted that “ A Mason” 
did not identify his assailants and take them 
before a police magistrate. 








LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF 
BRADFORD TOWNHALL. 


Tuer foundation-stone of the Townhall, to be 
erected for the purposes of the Bradford Corpo- 
ration, on the piece of ground between Chapel- 
lane and New Market-street, has been laid by 
the mayor, in presence of the various official 
bodies of the town and great numbers of the 
inhabitants. 

The building is intended to provide accommo- 
dation for transacting the municipal business of 
the borough, and will.include Police Offices and 
Bridewell, as also a court-house, and offices for 
the borough justices, a court-house and offices 
for quarter sessions, and offices for the board of 
guardians. 

The main object kept in view by the corpo- 
ration has been to avoid the unnecessary expense 
incident to establishing and maintaining a large 
hall for the general use of the public, as that 
want is abundantly provided for by St. George’s 
Hall. The new building is designed solely with 
romcasgaa to the business requirements of the 

wn. 

Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, of Bradford and 
London, were selected as architects to carry out 
their plans, which, it will be remembered, 
obtained the first prize in a competition with 
others. 

Messrs. Ives & Son, of Shipley, are the con- 
tractors for the execution of the works, at the 
gum of 43,7301., and they are under terms to 
complete the erection by the 3lst day of October, 


. 1872. 


The members of the council have for a long 
time past experienced great inconvenience from 
not having proper accommodation. The diffi- 
culty of fixing on a site has heretofore prevented 
the building from being erected. 








THE ITEM “ WASTE.” 


§ir,—Your correspondent “Opus,” in his 
letter on the above subject, suggests a plan for 
the better consideration of the utilisation of 
waste materials, which I am sure is deserving of 
the best attention of those in authority. 

I happen to have placed in my hands at this 
moment a matter which affords a striking illus- 
tration of how often a valuable commodity lies 
hid in materials, which, denominated waste, are 
truly so at present. It also happens, too, that 
the discovery I refer to directly concerns the 
building community. J. M. Kay, 








A SANITARY DUEL. 


A GREAT duel, as it were, between the rival 
champions of two opposing theories of sanitary 
science, as applied to the prevention of disease 
and the preservation of health in large towns, 
has been fought in the lists prepared before the 
mayor and the corporation of Liverpool, says 
the Albion. The issue was an important one for 
Liverpool,—important as fixing the principle 
upon which the medical officer of health is to 
continue to discharge his duties ; and especially 
important, therefore, in the obligation thrown 
upon the Health Committee in battling with 
disease, Mr. Whitty espoused the cause of Dr. 
Trench, and logically, as valorously, maintained 
the wisdom of the past policy of the Health 
Committee in the conversion of privies into 
water-closets, and the unwisdom of staying the 
hand when the town was beginning to obtain a 
return for its expenditure in a perceptible de- 
crease of its death-rate. Mr. Alderman Dover, 
on the contrary, supported the report of the 





Health Committee, the adoption of which would 
have practically been the relegation of the 
fanctions of the medical officer of health to a 
varying, sometimes an ignorant and perhaps an 
interested sub-committee, whom it was proposed 
to invest with power to order the carrying out 
or the rejection of orders for the conversion of 
privies condemned by the medical officer as 
dangerous to the health of the district. Mr. 
Whitty’s complete exposure of the dangers, not 
to say the absolute impropriety of such a course, 
appealed with force to the better judgment of 
the majority of the council, and led to the rejec- 
tion of the Health Committee’s report and 
recommendation. His opponent has given no- 
tice of his intention to resign his position as 
chairman of the Health Committee. 








OVERDONE DECORATION. 
ST, CROSS AND ST. PAUL’S. 

Siz,—Will you allow me to echo the senti- 
ments expressed by Mr. Donaldson in his letter 
in a recent number of your journal ; also to thank 
Mr. Sharpe for the pungent and eloquent words 
in which he has echoed the thoughts of many 
minds in reference to the (so called) decoration 
of the church of St. Cross. I visited it with 
some friends two years since, and we all felt 
the same indignant astonishment and disgust 
that such fantastic tricks should have been 
allowed in that grand old pile. 

These things will continue and increase, unless 
architects emancipate themselves from the infiu- 
ence of that sacerdotal section which, having 
clothed itself in gorgeous vestments, would bring 
the fabric of the church into harmony with its 
own hues. They follow Rome, and Rome de- 
lights in tinsel and tawdry finery. I have lately 
visited Rome and the principal Italian cities, and 
have groaned over the splendid churches hung 
with tawdry drapery, not excepting St. Peter’s 
itself, which, on St. Peter’s day, also rejoiced in 
the bronze figure of that much-abused Apostle 
clothed iu full pontificals—doubtless, a matchless 
specimen of ecclesiastical millinery. Truly there 
is but a step from the sublime to the ridiculous ; 
but, as I looked up to the grand dome, and then 
down to this grotesque figure of the first of the 
Popes, and the rock on which the Romish Church 
is said to be built, I thought I had never seen 
the descent more abrupt. 

The renovated St. Paul’s may exhibit a pure 
art in alliance with a pure faith. It may afford 
a grand illustration of the truths of our sublime 
religion, but it may also sink into a feeble imita- 
tion of the Romish ‘‘ Chambers of Imagery.” 
From this may Heaven, and the common sense 
and good taste of the artist and laity of England, 
defend us. A PRoTEsTANT ARCHITECT, 








THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 


Opening of the Cheltenham Sewage Farm.— 
The formal inauguration of the Sewage 
Farm and works at Hayden, has taken place. 
The scheme was officially sanctioned after an 
inquiry before Mr. Rawlinson, C.E. A tract of 
land, more than 130 acres in extent, at Hayden’s 
Elm, was purchased, and to this site the main 
sewers from the tanks are extended for the 
sewage to be utilised thereon; and there is also 
a large district available for irrigation both be- 
tween the tanks and the farm, and a little beyond 
the latter. At its outlet on the land the sewage 
is discharged at a point about 130 ft. above the 
level of the sea. The sewer from the Chelt tank 
to the farm is about three miles in length, having 
a fall of 8 ft. in a mile; that from Hatherley 
tack is nearly 1$ mile long, and has a fall of 
6 ft. in a mile. From the land itself there is an 
outlet sewer for the purified water leading into 
the Chelt, and a direct outfall also into the 
Hatherley brook, which abuts immediately upon 
the land. The estate has been to a certain 
extent laid out for the reception of the sewage. 
Hitherto the cost of the work has been more 
than 6,0001., exclusive of 10,4001. paid for the 
works. The contractors were Messrs. Abell, of 
Worcester, and Messrs. Gibbs & Canning, of 
Tamworth. 

Contracts for Sewerage Works at Waltham 
Abbey.—An adjourned special meeting of the 
Waltham Abbey Local Board of Health has been 
held for the purpose of receiving tenders for the 
construction of drains and other works in con- 
nexion with the diversion of the sewage from the 
River Lee. Mr. Sendey, of Enfield Lock, who 
has been engaged to superintend, and who is the 
architect and surveyor engaged to carry out the 





projected works, was in attendance. The 
tenders, eighteen in number, ranged from 1,378], 
to 2,0507. That of Mr. J. Brown, Croydon, for 
1,4801., was accepted. A committee was ap. 
pointed to confer with Mr. Webster as to a site 
in the town mead for the necessary tanks, which 
Mr. Webster had expressed himself willing to sell 
for 1001. 

Whitehaven Sewerage.—At a monthly meeting 
of the trustees of the town and harbour, Mr, 
Robert Lumb, the district medical cfficer of 
health, was requested to send in a report to the 
trustees once a fortnight upon the state of the 
public health. It was also resolved that Mr. 
Hawksley, C.H., be requested to attend to the 
completion of the sewerage and house drainage 
of the district ; and a committee was appointed, 
with fall power to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Hawksley, and all other sanitary 
arrangements. 

The Bristol Drainage and the River.—The foul 
state of the river at Bristol is exciting attention, 
and the local Times urges the complete drainage 
of the city, by carrying out the sewage to the 
opening of the Bristol Channel, at whatever 
cost :— 

“*We are spending hundreds of thousands on splendid 
new streets, or in enlarging old ones (says the Times) ; but 
@ more spacious and commanding city, with a death-rate 
increasing against us, is but a whited sepulchre upon a 
large scale,—fair without, and certainly not fair within. 
Before stately streets and straight thoroughfares, we 
should look to the sanitary condition of the city. Both 
economy and philanthropy call for it. Bradford and 
Reading obtained powers during the last session to im- 
— their sewers and utilise their sewage; and even 

ublin, the capital of a country whose people are gene- 
rally supposed not to be quite so particular in these 
matters, is bestirring itself to carry its drainage beyond 
the banks of the Liffey. A large district of Bristol is 
inhabited by visitors and others, who, free to select their 
place of abode, have made this picturesque and in many 
respects most desirable locality their residence: if we are 
to keep them and attract them, we must not allow the 
Registrar-General’s return to be read against us month 
after month ; especially when, as we believe, a great deal 
of the death-rate (that part of it certainly by which we 
exveed other places) may be removed by prompt and 
thorough attention to the matter of drainage.” 








FIRE AT A BUILDER’S. 


On Tuesday last a fire took place in the pre- 
mises belonging to Messrs. Hill & Sons, the 
well-known builders and contractors, No. 10, 
Charlton - place, High- street, Islington. The 
flames originated, from some unknown cause, in 
the steam saw-mills, and rapidly extended to the 
stabling, burning three horses to death; from 
thence to the engine and boiler houses and work- 
shops; and in the yard about 1,000 cut deals 
were consumed. Engines were early on the 
spot. There was plenty of water, but the flames 
could not be conquered until the whole of the 
buildings belonging to Messrs. Hill were de- 
stroyed, as well as others adjoining. We are 
asked to add, and do so willingly, that imme- 
diate arrangements have been made so that the 
disaster will not interfere with the Messrs, Hill’s 
business, which will be proceeded with as usual, 
at other yards belonging to them, 








RESTORATION: ST. JAMES’S, BURY 
ST. EDMUNDS. 


Sr1r,—Your correspondent, “ A Looker On,” in 
developing his theory of restoration, has cited 
as an example to be avoided the church of 
St. James, Bury St. Edmunds. I venture to 
hope that the editorial note, by which you limit 
the responsibility of his remarks to your corre- 
spondent himself, may be taken as applying to 
his statement thereon. I demur to the asser- 
tion that the church in question is mostly bad 
in detail. Considering the date, about 1450, I 
think it a fair example of the style, with the 
exception of the window-tracery, which is poor. 
The arcades of the nave, in particular, not 
only merit the exception which your corre- 
spondent makes in their favour, but may well 
bear comparison with those of the sister 
church of St. Mary, built about the same 
time, or rather earlier, the mouldings of 
which are of that molten character which 
marks bad work, and is not to be seen in the 
mouldings of St. James’s. Your correspondent 
objects to the high-pitched roof, which he thinks 
exceedingly heavy. Here, again, I shall have 
to disagree with him. It will be the opinion of 
most persons that a high roof is in itself lighter 
in appearance than one of low pitch; and there 
is nothing in that of the church in question to 
make it an exception. The absurdity which the 
“ Looker On” finds in the contrast with the 
four-centred west window must rest with the 
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window, and not with the roof. The nave of 
the church, as is well known, was in course of 
construction from about 1450 to 1550, or later ; 
and the time which elapsed before the western 
bay was completed quite accounts for the incon- 
graity of the window. It would be hard that the 
restorers of a large church should be called upon 
to erect a roof to suit a late window at the 
west end. The roof is quite in keeping 
with the nave, and has the authority of the 
example of St. Stephen’s Church, Norwich, 


where, rather singularly, a similar four-centred | }, 


west window occurs. Your correspondent’s 
dictum as to rebuilding in the style of the bulk 
of the work any parts of a church which it may 
be necessary to reconstruct must, I think, be 
taken with some decided limitations. A bad 
style may be tolerated in an old building, but can 
never be a fitting subject of reproduction in new 
work. This matter, however, I leave to abler 


pens than mine to discuss and maintain. " 
B. B. 








PRESTON MARKET. 


Wir reference to the accident at the new 
covered market, in course of construction in 
this town, I may mention that the erection con- 
sists of a double row of cast-iron columns, sup- 
ported a roof of iron, slate, and glass, having a 
span of about 90 ft. and a length of about 
340 ft. The roof principals were being placed 
in position, about thirty of them having been 
fixed, when, at a moment’s warning, the whole 
roof gave way, and came down with a terrific 
crash, bringing with it longitudinal girders, 
columns, brackets, and all in one commingled 
heap of ruins. The cause of the fall is generally 
said to be the want of sufficient lateral tie and 
support during the erection to secure the princi- 
pals as they were fixed,—an instructive caution 
to roof builders to make good their work as it 
proceeds. J. B. 








VERMIN IN NEW HOUSES. 


A CORRESPONDENT, “R. W.,” writes,—“I am 
unfortunate enough to have a house in a terrace 
newly built, and the partitions are swarming 
with a horrid insect I can call nothing but a 
bug; yet it is very much larger and longer than 
what the ordinary one is. Every house in the 
terrace is the same, I have stripped the walls 
and distempered them, but they come from the 
skirtings and up the floor-boards. I have put 
the legs of the bedstead in tin cups of water: 
still the insects get up the walls to the ceiling, 
anddrop on me. Can any of your people advise 
me what to do, for amin despair. I think they 
must be in the wood.” 








HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY’S 
CUMPETITION, 


Si1r,—The particulars of this competition were ad- 
vertised in your journal last year, the building to cost 
only 5,000/, 

The drawings have been sent in nearly seven months! 
No notice has yet been sent to the competitors that any- 
thing has been dove. 

A poet has w:itten something about learning ‘‘ to labour 
and to wait.” Alas! the common lot of architects; but 
surely it is time the Halifax Building Society’s directors 
were up and doing. 

In auy case, the competitors will do well to have their 
*¢ hearts prepared for any fate.” Victim. 


QUESTION OF BUILDERS PAYING COM- 
MISSION. 


Happon v. Morton & Co. 


IN this case, tried at the Westminster County 
Court (before Mr. F. Bayley, Judge), an action 
was brought by the plaintiff, Mr. John Cooke 
Haddon, Civil Engineer, Bessborough Gardens, 
Pimlico, against defendants, Messrs. Francis 
Morton & Co., extensive builders and contractors 
(limited), Kennington, to recover the sum of 
221. odd, commission on work obtained by them, 
through him, on which it had been agreed he 
Fg to be paid 24 per cent. The liability was 

enied. 


Plaintiff stated that in the early part of July, 1866, he 
was spoken to by an architect named Davis, who is also a 
captain in the 19th Surrey Rifle Volunteers, as to his 
knowledge of a builder who could erect a military shed for 
the corps on their ground off the Kennington-road, when 
he mentioned the names of the defendants, to whom he 
intrcduced the Colonel (Brown), and heard an arrange- 
ment entered into that the work required to be done 
should be completed for 7581. He waited till the shed 
was finished, when, on applying for payment of the com- 
mission due to him, it was refused, and he was told that 
it was not through him the work had been done, as 
his contract, not being acted upon, had fallen through, 
and a fresh one made for 903/, at the intervention ot 





Captain Davis. He therefore now, with the thorough 
knowledge that he was the first that mentioned the 
names of defendants, who were consequently ultimately 
employed to build and fix the shed, took these pro- 
ceedings, 

Captain Davis corroborated plaintiff as to his mention- 
ing defendants, whom he himself likewise knew, but 
denied that any arrangement was made by them to do the 
work for the sum first named, although it was named. 
Witness subsequently suggested alterations and improve- 
ments ; and, consenting to do so for the amount of 903/ , 
their contract was accepted and the work done. 

The Judge observed that plaintiff's claim had failed in 
being established, as the terms on his introduction were 
not entertained, although, asit appeared, mentioned, and 
is decision must therefore be t him, 

Judgment for defendants. 











SMOKE PREVENTION. 


In the Police-court, Clerkenwell, Felix William Spiers, 
of the firm of Spiers & Pond, the well-known restaurant- 
keepers at the different railway stations, appeared before 
Mr. Barker to answer a summons, taken out by order of 
the Commissioners of Police, for unlawfully using a furnace 
at the refreshment stores, King’s-cross Station, on the 
Metropolitan Railway, not constructed so as to consume 
its own smoke, 

Evidence was given that on the 28th of May dense 
volumes of black smoke issued for some time from a 
chimney belonging to the defendant, and again on July 21, 
and on August 6th. 

Mr. William Sanderson, civil engineer to the Govern- 
ment, said that the manager of Messrs, Spiers & Pond was 
cautioned. On the 18th ot June he inspected the premises, 
and found a furnace and two ovens with a low chimney not 
constructed so as toconsume itsownsmoke. Nothing had 
been done to the furnaces, although he had told the de- 
fendant’s manager where to go in the West-end to see 
large furnaces, which were fixed, and consumed their own 
smoke, 

The defendant, in answer to the charge, said he had been 











very busy at Wimbledon, and the engineer had not had any 
time to to attend to the furnace ti)1 last week. 

Mr. Barker said it was one of the worst cases that he 
had had brought before him, and he should inflict the full 
penalty of 5/., and 2s. costs, which was imwediately paid. 

Inspector Dunn, G division, applied for costs for Mr. 
Sanderson making an inspection, but Mr. Barker refused 
the application. 








“MAN THE BOATS.” 


S1r,—I fear your correspondent’s intentions are better 
than his suggestions, as, with the present appliances, the 
** box-wheel-of-the-tape ” idea would have very little chance 
of success. 

Being an old stager at the business, I will mention one 
or two things which, I trust, may lead him to a more 
feasible plan, or an improvement upon the present one, 

The old-fashioned appliance of blocks and falls is good 
enough for the ordinary practice of fine weather and 
harbour service, giving, as it does, the labour-saving 
power of combined pulleys for hoisting, and reducing the 
drag, or more properly ‘‘ force,” in lowering ; and, being 
of the same pattern and principle as the ship’s rig, is 
easily understood and applied, and cheaper than any 
particularly different appliance can be. 

At the hurried time of a man falling overboard (tie 
happens oftener in foul weather than in fair), the falls are 
very apt to foul, or when the boat takes the water one 
tackle (nauticus ‘ taykel”) is liable to get unhooked 
whilst the other remains fast, either accident causing the 
liability of capsizing the boat, and smashing her against 
the ship’s side, in both cases endangering the lives of the 
crew and losing time. I have seen men lost repeatedly 
through both. The Admiralty had in use a short time 
since a patent hook for the lower block of the tackle, 
which, as soon as the weight of the boat was taken off by 
the water floating her, unhooked itself. The drawback to 
this consisted in the fact that when a boat was lowered in 
a hurry one end would surely be some feet below the 
other, and, being taken by the top of a passing wave, was 
unhooked and swung right round upon the vessel: result, 
a complete smash, and a dozen men overboard in addition 
to the one. It was some years before that was introduced 
that Mr. Cooper, a lawyer, patented his apparatus for 
lowering boats in any weather aad without stopping the 
ship’s way, which latter is impossible with both the above 
mentioned appliances, 

One man sitting in the boat lowers both ends at once 
true and level, by one rope, the lift of the sea taking the 
weight off the apparatus, releases the boat from all con- 
nexion with the ship, and, falling off with the wash, she 
drifts,under the quarter as safe as acork. Cooper, however, 
is obliged to fall back upon the old-fashioned tackle to 
hoist his boat. Here there is ample room for your corre- 
spondent’s head-piece. If he can follow the example of 
the glove-makers, and invent the other half of the 
machinery, which, combined with Cooper’s, shall make 
both lowering and hoisting safe and easy, he may make his 
name immortal—and possibly die of starvation. 

I never knew of Cooper’s apparatus being used in the 
Royal Navy but once—viz., when the late Captain William 
Peel left England in the Shannon only to fall in the Indian 
rebellion, I am not sure now whether he had the ship’s 
boats fitted with it at his own expense, or whether the 
Admiralty did it at his request, but he was the cause of it, 
and it was the means of saving more than one life before 
the ship arrived at Madeira, The Admiralty Pattern-hook 
was introduced in 1860, 

I have trespassed upon your space, for I feel warmly 
upon the subject, having run the risk, 

F, T. Monrsrr. 








RAILWAY BRIDGES AT LUDGATE.-HILL. 


WuatrEvER may have been the reasons assigned for per- 
mitting the London, Chatham, and Dover railway to be 
constructed as it is to the great disfigurement of the City, 
itis not necessary that it should continue so. The altera- 
tions now being made at the lower end of Ludgate-hill, 
make this a fitting opportunity for removing the bridge 
over that way altogether, as well as the series of arches 
attached to it on either side. 

The bridge over Queen Victoria-street in continuation, 
should also be entirely removed, and instead thereof an 
inclined road be made from the end of the bridge, crossing 
the river until it reaches Queen Victoria-streei, where it 
should enter a tunnel made under the road, which would 


have to be raised about 6 ft., or not quite half the 
height of the bridge over it. The present roadway being 
nearly 5 ft. below the level of the road on Blackfriars 
Bridge, at the end of the last arch of it, therefore from 
1 ft. to 2 ft. is all that would be required to give one 
uniform level to all the adjoining land from Blackfriars 
Bridge to Queen Victoria-street, near St, Andrew’s-hill, 
on the east, or the street facing the apeionies Hall on 
the north, where the land is even higher than I have 
stated it to be. The tunnel thus to be entered in Queen 
Victoria-street would be continued northward, passing 
under Ludgate-hill, the same to be raised 3 ft. or 4 ft., or 
to the level of the road, where the houses are now being 
pulled down for improvements, and which makes the pre- 
sent a most fitting opportunity for the alterations pro- 

osed, the tunuel to be continued north’ by way of 

olborn Viaduct, and thus the western portion of the 
City would be once more cleared from the eyesore of @ 
bridge over Ludgate-hill and Queen Victoria-street, 
Should any desponding shareholder in the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway Company wish to know how the 
peemeee alteration will affect his interests, he might 
easily obtain an estimate of the expense of converting the 
thirty-five or more arches into one continuous tunnel, 
under a street of the same width, and which would give 
about 10,000 ft. frontage, which might be let on building. 
leases, at its then value of from two to © guineas per 
foot, thus producing from 30,0007. to 40,0002. a year, in- 
stead of nothing as at present. The whole of this may be 
accomplished without stopping. the traffic a single day. 
The above alteration might be effected by the joint ex- 
penses of the City and the railway aan both of 
whom would receiv» the benefits arising therefrom ; or if 
only carried from the Viaduct to the station in Bridge- 
street, the expense would not be very considerable, and 
the Ludgate-hill Bridge (the eyesore facing St. Paul’s), 











would be removed. A tunnel of a few yards from the 
above station to the district railway at Blackfriars, would 
complete a junction of all railways in the heart of the 
City. Wx. Patmsn, 








ACCIDENTS. 


Fatal Fall from a Building.—An inquest has 
been held on the body of a slater in Salford, who 
met his death through injuries he received in a 
fall from a building. The deceased was engaged 
in reslating the roof of an old building in Dow- 
street, Chorlton-on-Medlock, when some bricks 
upon which he was standing gave way, and he 
was precipitated to the ground. He was taken 
to the infirmary, where he died. The jury 
returned a verdict of accidental death. 

Two Men smothered at Luddenden Foot.—Two 
men, employed by Messrs. Whitworth & Co., of 
Ludddenden Foot, near Halifax, were smothered 
whilst they were effecting some repairs to the 
large pipe which connects the gasometer with 
the chief meter. They were found about six 
o’clock by a man who works the night “shift.” 
Scaffolding had to be erected to do the work, 
and both men were on the scaffolding when they 
were found. 

Fall from a Scaffold—A man who lives at 
Attercliffe was working at Grimesthorpe, when 
the scaffolding upon which he was standing gave 
way, and he fell with it to the ground, a distance 
of about eight yards. Several of his ribs were 
broken. He was removed to the infirmary. 

Fatal Accident from Defective House-planning. 
Mr. Bedford has held an inquest at the Sé. 
Anne’s Vestry, Dean-street, Soho, on the body 
of Mary Pond, aged sixty-two, of 15, Chapel- 
place, Soho, who died from a fall down- 
stairs. The evidence showed that the room 
in which she and her husband lived was 
situate in such close proximity to the stairs, that 
one stepped from the room down the first stair, 
there being, in fact, no landing. The deceased, 
who was blind, had groped her way across the 
room, with the intention of sitting down in an 
arm-chair, but, unfortunately, turned her back 
to the door (which was wide open), and fell 
backwards to the bottom of the flight of stairs, 
striking her head in a fearful manner, and 
inflicting severe injuries, from the effect of 
which she died. The jury strongly condemned 
the designer and builder of such a house, and 
returned a verdict of “‘ Accidental! death.” 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


New Eastern Station.— At the Secondaries’ 
Court, before Mr. Potter and a special jury, 
@ compensation case, “ White and another v. 
The Great Eastern Railway Company,” was 
recently heard. The claim was in respect 
of premises in Liverpool-street, City, required 
for widening the street near the new station to 
be erected. By an arrangement the jury awarded 
1,4501. At the same court, on the preceding 
day, on a claim by a Mr. Bush, against the same 
company, for adjoining premises, for the ap- 
proaches to the new station, a special jury, after 
a long investigation, gave a verdict for 6,000/. 

North London.— From the report of the 
directors just issued in anticipation of the meet- 
ing on the 18th inst., it appears that‘the receipts 
of the last half-year were 168,9921., against 








172,4451. in the corresponding period of 1869, 
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showing a decrease of 3,453. The decrease in 
the receipt from passengers—viz., 4,0101., is 
chiefly attributable to the diversion of traffic 
consequent on the establishment of through 
train services now worked by the Midland and 
Great Northern Companies to the City, which 
form competitive routes with this company’s 
line from Camden, Highbury, and other points. 
The merchandise receipt is decreased by the 
diversion of the Midland Company’s goods trafiic, 
and by the reduced scale of toll on the London 
and North-Western Company’s traffic to Broad- 
street. These losses have been partly met by an 
increase in the tonnage conveyed. The net 
‘balance available for dividend being 81,3991., 
the dividend recommended by the board, at the 
rate of 6} per cent. per annum, on the ordinary 
stock, will leave a balance of 4,8741. to be carried 
forward to the current half-year. The widening 
“of the line between Camden and Dalston is being 
pushed forward, and will, it is anticipated, be 
completed, with the exception of Highbury 
station, in the course of the present year, as well 
as the new stations, in course of construction by 
the London and North-Western Company, at 
‘Chalk Farm, and by this company at Hackney. 
The Fairlie Locomotive.—A new locomotive on 
‘Captain Fairlie’s plan having been recently com- 
pleted for exportation to the opposite side of the 
Atlantic, a number of engineers, and other 
gentlemen interested in railway matters, met at 
the Hatcham Ironworks to witness trials of the 
powers of the engine, especially in travelling 
round sharp curves. Ina yard attached to the 
‘works rails had been laid down, the curves of 
‘which were in some parts not more than 50 ft. 
radius, and here the engine was taken round and 
round at moderate speed. The engine is double, 
‘and constructed so as to employ the largest pos- 
sible amount of power, while possessing a mini- 
mum of dead weight. The boiler of the two 
engines is in the centre, and the frame on which 
they are placed is so constructed as to admit of 
its binding, as it were, on a hinge under the 
‘double engine and boiler in going round a curve. 
This arrangement, it seems, worked with great 
smoothness, and in consequence not the slightest 
jar or extra pressure against the rails was per- 
ceptible to those on the engine, when no motion 
could be noticed but that of smoothly gliding 
along the line. From the plan of making the 
engine double, no turn-table is needful, as either 
end can be placed in front. Captain Fairlie 
asserts that the adoption of his system would 
on many lines of the kingdom diminish the 
«vorking expenses by as much as 50 per cent. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Lewisham.—The Church of St. Mark, at 
Lewisham, was consecrated on July 20th by the 
Bishop of Rochester. A sermon was preached 
by the Bishop of Victoria on the occasion. A 
netice of the building appeared in our columns 
in announcing thejlaying of the foundation-stone, 
in May, of last year. The building has been 
erected by Messrs. Carter & Sons, from the 
designs and under the supervision of Mr. William 
‘C. Banks. The carving has been executed 
throughout by Messrs. McCarthy & Smith. The 
pulpit is the gift of a lady, and the font the gift 
of the architect. The cost of the works to the 
present time, leaving out the upper part of the 
tower and spire and the boundary-walls, is about 
7,1001., the original contract being 7,0501. An 
organ, by Willis, of Camden-town, has been 
erected, at a cost of 5501. The lighting and 
ironwork were done by Messrs. Richardson, 
Slade, & Co., and the tile paving is by Messrs. 
Hawes. The heating of the church, by hot 
water, has been carried out by Mr. Ambrose 
Marriott, of Higham Ferrers, with his patent 
boiler apparatus. 

Newton, near Pickering.—A new church has 
‘been consecrated at Newton-upon-Rawecliffe, be- 
tween four and five miles distant from Pickering. 
Mr. Wyndham Tarn, of London, architect, pre- 
pared the plans and drawings; and Mr. Watson, 
of Scarborough, was the sole contractor. The 
church isin the Early English style. Its internal 
length is 70 ft., whilst the breadth is 24 ft., and 
it affords accommodation for nearly 150. The 
walls are plain, and built of stone procured in 
the immediate neighbourhood. There is a bell- 
turret at the west end. The east end of the 
church is provided with three lancet windows, 
and the west end with two windows of the same 
description, The side walls are pierced with 
lancet lights. All the windows are glazed with 
cathedral glass. The roof, which is high-pitched 





and open-timbered, rests upon plain stone corbels, 
and the height from the floor to the apex of the 
roof is nearly 40 ft. The porch is situate a few 
feet from the western extremity of the south 


clearstory pierced with spherical triangular 
traceried windows. The nave, which is 83 ft, 
long, and 21 ft. 6 in. wide, is divided from the 
north and south aisles (which are 13 ft. wide) 


wall, and the vestry is on the north side of the| by arcades of five and six arches. The centre 
chancel. The flooring is paved with coloured | aisle of the nave is 5 ft. wide, and those of the 
tiles, and within the sanctuary the tiles of the| aisles are 3 ft. wide, these latter being placed 
floor are of different design, the colours being | against the outer walls. All the seats in the 
buff and-black. The sittings are of deal and| nave are open ones, of stained deal. The west 
open, and they are fitted up with book-shelves, | window is a four-light one, with head tracery, 
and stained and varnished to correspond with the | The windows on each side the nave alternate 


timbers of the roof. 


The church is provided | two-light and three-light. The roofs of the nave 


with one of Gurney’s stoves for warming purposes | and aisles are open-timbered, with moulded ribs 


in the winter season. 


and braces, and boarded throughout. The 


Flyingdales (North Riding).—A new church | chancel roof is formed of coupled rafters, with 
has been consecrated here by the Archbishop of| curved ribs beneath the boarded ceiling. Ad- 
York. It is situate in the Whitby district, ad-| vantage is taken of the fall of site to form a 
joining to thatof Pickering. The new structure | vestry under the chancel, adjoining which is a 
supplants an old one of small size, and the work | staircase for access to the chancel and robing- 
has been accomplished chiefly through the aid of | room. The chancel, which rises two steps from 
Mr. Robert Barry, of Park Hill, Flyingdales, he|the nave, opens with a lofty arch, having 
having given the site for the edifice and a sub- | columns, with sculptured capitals in the jambs. 
scription of 2,0001. Mr. G. E. Street, architect,|In the north chapel the organ will be placed 
was engaged to carry out the work, and he|whenit arrives. It will cost about 5001., and is 
designed the style of the new structure, the | being built by Messrs. Hill, of London. 


erection of which was undertaken by Mr. Lang- 


Bedfield (Suffoik).—-The chancel of Bedfield 


dale, of Whitby, as solecontractor. The church | Church, near Framlingham, has been re-opened, 
is constructed of stone from the immediate | after having been re-seated and restored. A 
neighbourhood. The style is Geometric Gothic, | new roof of stained deal has been erected. The 
with a slight introduction of the German. The | new seating is of oak, with carved stall elbows, 
church consists of a sacrarium, chancel, nave, | and the floor paved with tiles in pattern. The 
and south aisle. Its total interior length is|new reredos is of Caen stone, with trefoiled 
125 ft., and its breadth across the nave and | panels and carved spandrels, containing the lily, 


aisle about 45 ft. 


The roof is high - pitched | passion-flower, oak, &c., on each side of the 


and open-timbored, with moulded octagonal tie- | east window ; the Lord’s Prayer, Decalogue, and 
beams. The height from the flooring to the| Belief being placed in the panels, with emblems 


centre of the roof is nearly 50 ft. The tower is| above, in gold and colour. 


Below the east 


saddleback, and is in height 120 ft. It has a| window the panels contain a gilded and floriated 
slanting roof, covered with red Statfordshire | cross, in the centre, on a blue diapered ground, 
tiles, and surmounted with a cross in ornamental | with emblems of the Trinity and texts on each 
metalwork. The porch is towards the west end | side. The lower portion of the reredos is lined 
of the south aisle. It is plain in character, but | with glazed tiles in colours. The altar-rail is of 
surmounted with a floriated cross. There is an|oak, supported on iron scrolled and foliated 


organ-chapel on the north side, and the sacra- | standards. 


The builders were Messrs. Vine & 


rium is apsidal in character, and provided with | Day, of Eye; and the decorators, Messrs. J. & J. 
three windows of two lights each, with trefoil | King, of Norwich ; the whole having been carried 
heads and tracery above. The chancel is divided | out under the superintendence of Mr. James K. 
from the organ-chapel and vestry by screens of | Colling, of London. 


oak, carved, and the roof is groined in stone. 


Meole Brace (near Shrewsbury).—The tower 


The chancel is approached by two steps, and the | of the parish church has been formally opened. 
sacrarium by three, and the flooring of this part | It is 25 ft. 6 in. wide, exclusive of buttresses, 
of the church is composed of encaustic tiles of | and about 100 ft. to the highest point. It is 
ecclesiastical pattern. The flooringof the naveand | battlemented, and consists of four stages: in 
aisles is laiddowa withcoloured tiles. The chancel | the upper stage are hung three bells, by Mears 
arch is in three orders, and the nave arcade in| & Co.; the framing of three more being pro- 
two, the outer order in each case being included. | vided. Since the consecration of the church in 
The windows in the north wall of the nave are | May, 1869, an alabaster reredos, by Mr. Earp, 
of large size, and of two lights each, whilst those | has been presented. The central subject is the 
in the aisle are of smaller dimensions, and of| Resurrection of our Lord; on the sides are 
three lights each. The west window has four | figures of St. Thomas and St. Mary Magdalene, 
lights, with quatrefoil and cinquefoil tracery.|in niches. The north-east window of the apse 
The clearstory windows are quatrefoila and two | has been filled with painted glass: it contains 
lights alternately. All the windows are filled in | nine panels, representing the Temptation, the 


with plain glass. 


The chancel is fitted up with | Expulsion, the Sacrifice of Cain and Abel, the 


oak stalls and seats for the choir, and the sittings | Finding of Moses, the Burning Bush, the Descent 
in the nave and aisle are open and of deal stained | from the Mount, the Infant Samuel prophesying 


and varnished. 


From the roof of the nave are| to Eli in the Tabernacle, the Building of the 


suspended gaseliers of Medizval design. The| Temple, and the Angel appearing to Zackariah. 
cost of the church will be about 6,0001. The | Inthe head of the window is a chorus angelorum. 
structure will comfortably seat nearly 450/ The artists were Messrs. Morris & Co., who exe- 


persons. 


cuted the east window. The total cost of the 


Wolverhampton.—The increasing population of | church has been about 5,5001.; and the work 
Penn necessitating an enlargement of the parish | has been carried out by Messrs. Bowdler & Dar- 
church, a faculty has been obtained for that | lington, of Shrewsbury, from the design of Mr. 
purpose, and the plans of Messrs. Paley & | E. Haycock, architect. 


Austin, architects, are about to be carried out. 


Hopton Castle—The opening of St. Mary’s 


By these plans, the present brick chancel is to | Church,—it cannot be said to be a re-opening, 
be replaced by a chancel of stone, with achancel | inasmuch as the edifice is entirely new, although 
aisle on the south side; and the present nave | erected on the site of the old church,—at Hopton 
will be lengthened about 20 ft. It is estimated | Castle, a picturesque village about a mile distant 
that these changes will provide for about 150| from Hopton Heath, midway between Craven 
additional persons. The church is to be heated | Arms and Knighton, has now taken place. The 
in winter by a hot-water apparatus. The esti-| old church was little better than a barn, and, as 
mated cost, exclusive of a new organ, is about | there was nothing in it worth preserving, it 


3,0001. 
Halifax.—The new church of St. Mary has 
been consecrated. The site is about three- 


was resolved some time ago to pull it down, and 
put in its place a better edifice. It is in the 
Early Decorated style of architecture, and built 


quarters of an acre in extent, at the corner of'| of stone from the neighbouring quarries. Accom- 


Rhodes-street and Lister-lane, the ground falling 
rapidly from west to east. 








modation is afforded for nearly 100 persons. Mr. 


The ground plan| Nicholson, of Hereford, is the architect; and 


gives nave with side aisles, north and south; Mr. Gough, of Bishop’s Castle, the builder. 


chapels, and a deep chancel. 


The tower and | The estimated cost of the new church was about 


spire, which reach an altitude of 135 ft., are at | 9001. 


the north-west end of the church. The style 
chosen is Geometrical English Decorated. The 


West Kirby.—The parish church of West 
Kirby, near Hoylake (dedicated to St. Bridget), 


principal entrance is in the tower, and there is a| has been re-opened, the edifice having been re- 
doorway in a shallow porch in the second bay of | stored at a cost of nearly 3,000/. The church, 


the south aisle. 


Both these doorways are re-| which is in the Decorated style of architecture, 


cessed and moulded, the jambs of that in the| consists of nave, chancel, north and south aisles, 
tower having shafts with foliated capitals, The|and a north chapel. The nave has an open- 
interior gives a nave 47 ft. to the ridge, and a| timbered roof, the trusses being supported on 
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carved corbels. The chancel, which is arched 
and panelled, is divided from the north chapel 
by an arcading of three arches, these and the 
chancel arch being designed from the old 
moulded stones found during the excavations. 
The altar and the chancel are laid with Maw’s 
encaustic tiles. The steps of the altar and 
chancel are in polished Lancashire marble. The 
walls and the whole of the roofs are yet not 
decorated, this part of the work being left until 
further funds are obtained. The edifice is heated 
with hot air by Messrs. Whittaker & Constan- 
tine, Bolton. The seats, which will be free and 
unappropriated, are of oak, partly made from the 
old oak benches. The tower arch has been 
opened, and the vaulted roof restored. Hx- 
ternally, nothing has been done to the tower, 
except that a west window has been placed in it. 
The church, which will seat 350 persons, has 
been rebuilt with stone from the Heswall Hills. 
The architects were Messrs. Kelly & Edwards, 
of Chester; and Mr. John Dobson, builder, of 
Rock Ferry, was the contractor for the whole 
work, The expenditure on the edifice has been 
2,9001. The organ, which has been purchased 
by a separate fund, cost about 2001. 

Ryhope (County Durham). — St. Peter’s 
Church was consecrated on Wednesday last, 
by the Lord Bishop of Darham. The whole 
of the walls are built of magnesian limestone 
from the beach, with freestone dressings. The 
columns and arches are in alternate bands of 
red and white freestone. The roofs are open- 
timbered throughout, stained and varnished. 
The plan consists of nave and chancel, 85 ft. 
long by 24 ft. wide (inside measurement), south 
aisle, transept, vestry, organ chamber and 
heating vault, with a large peal tower on the 
south side (the north aisle and transept being 
omitted for the present). The church will 
accommodate 400 adults; inclusive of north 
aisle and transept, 534 adults. The whole of 
the sittings are free. The chancel is fitted with 
stalls, and the east and transept windows are 
filed with stained glass. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners have given 1,5001. towards the 
erection. Mr. T. C. Ebdy, of Durham, is the 
architect. 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Wem.—The memorial-stone of a new Baptist 
Chapel has been laid here. The new chapel 
will be erected on the site of the old one the 
additional area required being obtained by 
enclosing the space formerly occupied by a 
garden, in rear of the house attached to the 
chapel. On the plan, the form of the building 
is that of the letter T, the longest front being 
towards Market-street, and the transeptal pro- 
jection, on the site of the garden, being finished 
with a circular end. Sitting accommodation is 
provided for about 250 on the ground floor, and 
additional sitting-room can be obtained by the 
erection of a gallery at any future time. The 
basement floor is provided with schoolrooms, 
baptistery-rooms, and other conveniences. The 
style of the building is Gothic, of the early 
decorated period, the principal elevation facing 
Noble-street. The lower portico of the front 
consists of a porch surmounted with two orna- 
mental gables, above which rises the main gable 
of the chapel which is filled with a Catherine- 
wheel window, containing ornamental plate 
tracery. A spirelet, rising to the height of 40 ft., 
flanks the side of the main gable at the entrance 
of Noble-street, and will form a prominent 
object in the neighbourhood. The material with 
which the building is being erected is local 
pressed bricks, with dressings of Grinshill stone. 
The interior of the edifice will be finished with 
an open timber roof, ceiled under the spars, and 
is designed to have good acoustic properties. 
The seats are of framed varnished deal, with 
ornamental bench ends, and the windows are 
intended to be filled in with green cathedral 
glass. The contractors are Mr. T. Francis and 
Mr. H. Tommy, Wem; and the structure is 
being erected from the design and under the 
superintendence of Mr. David Walker, architect, 
Isiverpool and London. 

Leek.—The corner stone of & new building, to 
be used as a Wesleyan Chapel and ragged school, 
in Mill-street, Leek, has been laid. The build- 
ing will be of plain Early English character, in 
red brick, with stone dressings, two stories in 
height, the lower story for school purposes and 
the upper for the chapel, in which 400 persons can 
be accommodated, the latter with a gallery at one 
end and class-rooms under. The site inclines 
rapidly from back to front, and advantage has 





been taken of this feature to obtain a second 
entrance for old people, at the rear of the chapel 
and at the chapel floor level, so avoiding the 
ascent of the staircase at the principal entrance. 
The chapel will of necessity be mainly lighted 
from the roof, which will be open for about two- 
thirds its height, and a platform will be substi- 
tuted for the usual pulpit. The whole has been 
arranged with the utmost economy, the funds at 
disposal admitting of nothing beyond this. The 
cost will be 8001. at present; but it is intended 
that this sum shall be considerably exceeded at 
some future day by a gallery and class-room 
being provided. Mr. Sugden is the architect, 
and Messrs. Knowles & Tatton are the con- 
tractors. 

Framlingham.—The Independent Chapel has 
been re-opened, after considerable alterations. 
Erected about forty years ago, it has of late 
years shown signs of material and gradual settle- 
ment in various parts of the building. Recently 
a committee was formed to take steps to ascer- 
tain the cause of these settlements, and to 
apply a remedy. They consulted Mr. Sugden, 
architect, Leek, and it was discovered that 
the walls, instead of being carried down to a 
sufficient depth to secure a hard unyielding 
bed (which was found at no great depth below 
the footings), had been set upon plates of tim- 
ber, carried all round the building, the entire 
width of the walls, on a soft subsoil; and these 
plates were so completely decayed as to be 
scarcely distinguishable in some instances from 
the soil on which they were placed. On the 
advice of the architect, the walle have been 
entirely underbuilt down to a hard gravel bed. 
The interior has also been entirely re-arranged 
and reseated, and other improvements have 
been effected. 

Ryecroft.—The memorial-stone of a new Wes- 
leyan chapel and schools has been laid in 
Ryecroft, contiguous to the existing chapel and 
schools, in a line with Victoria-street. The 
existing chapel will, we believe, be ultimately 
converted into schools. The walls of the new 
building have been raised to the extent of several 
feet. The building, which is intended to take 
the place of the present chapel, is calculated to 
seat nearly 900 persons. It is in plan an oblong, 
measuring internally, without the gallery recess 
or the towers, 70,ft. by 38 ft., and from floor to 
ridge of roof the height is 40 ft. It is intended 
to be fitted with open seats, arranged in three 
divisions. In the rear of the chapel are two 
vestries, lavatories, &c., adjoining. The gal- 
leries, of which there are three, are approached 
by two staircases on either side of the principal 
entrance to the chapel. The chief entrance 
front is flanked by two towers, which contain 
the staircases to the galleries. These are carried 
up and made features in the elevation, being 
finished with pointed roofs, surmounted by 
finials. Under one of the towers is a space for 
the heating apparatus, arched over, and made 
fireproof. The platform for the pulpit, &c., will 
be constructed of pitch pine. The building, 
externally, is constructed of red bricks, with Bath 
stone dressings. In the centre of the roof is a 
ventilating turret, which, with the two towers, 
will form a flooring group, and give a varied 
sky-line. The contract has been taken by 
Mr. Clutterbuck, of Gloucester; and the 
architect is Mr. Maberly, of London and Glou- 
—- The cost of the chapel will be about 
2,0001. 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING _ 
NEWS. 


Goole-—The Chapel and Schools of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, Goole, have been solemnly opened 
and dedicated. The new buildings are of a 
simple and unpretending design, of Gothic cha- 
racter, and are built of grey stock bricks, with 
stone dressings, and bands of black and red 
bricks sparingly introduced. There are two 
rooms, each 20 ft. by 50 ft., which will answer 
the double purpose of school and chapel, till the 
whole design is completed by the erection of a 
church, for which a portion of the site has been 
set apart. The rooms are lofty and well ven- 
tilated, and the roofs have the main timbers 
exposed to view. A house, adjacent to the school, 
for the residence of the incumbent, is rapidly 
approaching completion, and promises to group 
well with the school building. ‘lhe works are 
being carried out by Mr. Elliott, of Goole, under 
the superintendence, and from the plans of 
Messrs. Hadfield & Son, of Sheffield, architects. 
Mr. Cairns, of Leeds, is the clerk of works. 

Bridlington.—A meeting of the Bridlington 





Committee of Holy Trinity Church has been 
held to receive plans and designs for the tower 
and spire, and also to accept a contract for the 
same. The tower has four windows with slate 
louvres and Gothic traced headings; the spire 
will have four crocketed pinnacles. The contract 
of Mr. Rennard for 1,4001. was accepted, towards 
which sum the chairman (in addition to his former 
liberal gifts) offered 1,0001.—The foundation- 
stone of the new church of St. Anne and Con- 
valescent Home has been laid. The church 
consists of a nave, with one aisle divided by five 
bays on the south side; two vestries, one for 
the priests and the other for the choir; apsidal 
chancel with ambulatory. The work is to be 
built of moulded bricks, yellow, white, and red 
in colour, and the architecture is to be in the 
Early Pointed style. The church will accommo- 
date 550 persons. Chairs will be provided for 
them, and the fittings of the interior are to be 
of pitch pine. There will be a considerable 
quantity of grill work, and it is proposed to or- 
nament the church with paintings on tiles in the 
same style as the reredos in the present tem- 
porary iron church. Mr. Charles Toft Newstead, 
York, is the architect. The builders have not 
been appointed. 








STAINED GLASS. 


St. Mary's, Rufford.—Since the erection of 
this church (which was opened for public worship 
in January last) several stained glass windows 
have been added—seven in number—viz., the 
east, west, and five in the north and south aisles. 
These latter are of double lights, or openings, 
and are adorned with subjects chosen from the 
New Testament. Commencing with the north 
aisle, the easternmost window is put up by the 
Rev. F. Chamberlain, in memory of two of his 
children, the subject which occupies the whole of 
the window, except the tracery, being the Ado- 
ration of the Infant Jesus by the Wise Men: 
in a quatrefoil above the light is the Agnus Dei. 
The second window has the subject of the Good 
Samaritan, and is the gift of the late Lady 
Arabella Hesketh. Our Lord calling Nathaniel 
is illustrated in the third window of the north 
aisle, this being erected to the memory of Mr. J. 
Bolton, by his widow. In the south aisle are 
two. The one near the chancel is presented by 
the Lady Dowager Hesketh: the subjects are 
Clothing the Naked and Feeding the Hungry. In 
the adjoining window the Saviour is represented 
as the Good Shepherd in one light, in the other 
as knocking at the door. This is a memorial 
window to his sister, by the Rev. J. F. Goggin, 
minister of the church. The east window, which 
is of three compartments, surmounted with 
tracery, is enriched with four distinct subjects. 
In the centre light is the Last Supper, the figure 
of Our Lord, with St. John leaning upon his 
bosom, and those of St. Peter and Judas Iscariot ; 
in the right and left compartments are the An- 
nunciation and the Burial, with the Ascension, 
in the tracery. This window is the gift of Sir 
Thomas Fermor Hesketh, and is erected to the 
memory of Sir Thomas Hesketh, baronet. The 
west window—the largest in the church—was 
completed last week. This also is the gift of 
Sir T. F. Hesketh, and is in memory of his wife 
Lady Arabella, who recently took a lively and 
practical interest in the rebuilding of the church. 
Like the east window, it is divided into three 
compartments, with simple but characteristic 
tracery. The subject is the Crucifixion, which 
embraces the whole breadth of the window. In 
the centre light is our Lord upon the cross, with 
Mary Magdalene. On the right is St. John sup- 
porting the Virgin, and on the left is Joseph of 
Arimathea and the Centurion. In the upper 
portions of the lights are angels ministering to 
the dying Saviour. The tracery is entirely filled 
with angels bearing upon scrolls the words of 
our Lord, ‘‘ And as Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man 
be lifted up, that whosoever believeth on Him 
might not perish, but have eternal life.’ The 
whole of these windows are from the studio of 
Messrs. J. A. Forrest & Co., of Liverpool. 

Bromsgrove Church.—The best window of this 
church has just been filled with stained glass by 
M. Capronnier, of Brussels. The subject is the 
Ten Virgins. The window isin memory of the 
wife of the Rev. Walter More-Molyneux, and 
daughter of the vicar of the parish. This is the 
sixth painted window that has been placed in 
Bromsgrove parish church since its restoration in 
1858 by Mr. Gilbert Scott. In style and in the 
treatment of the subject the work resembles 
Bavarian glass. 
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Bampton Church.—There have been recently 
erected in this church, the restoration of which is 
now almost completed, two memorial windows, 
one to the memory of Mr. Edward Frederick 
Whitaker ; the other to the memory of the wife 
of Dr. J. Sherwood Stocker, and their infant son. 
The former of these, executed by Messrs. 
O'Connor, is placed at the north side of the west 
entrance to the church, the subject chosen for 
illustration being Christ bearing his cross. The 
latter is situate at the south-east corner of the 
chancel, The subject is that of Our Lord bless- 
ing little children. The pictuce is carried through 
the three: lights, and the central figure is sur- 
rounded by Apostles and others. The whole is 
arranged under a simple canopy form, sur- 
mounted by foliage. This window has been 
designed and executed by Messrs. Lavers, 
Barraud, & Westhall, of London. 

East Church, Stirling.—Two windows in this 
church have just been filled with stained glass. 
The workmanship is by the Messrs. Ballantine 
& Son, of Edinburgh, from designs submitted to 
and approved by Sir William Stirling-Maxwell. 
The largest of these windows, which occupies a 
central position, measures about 30 ft. by 12 ft., 
and is divided in three tiers in height, each tier 
having six lights. The window is a memorial of 
John Cowane, erected by the trustees of Cowane’s 
Hospital; and the six lower lights contain, as 
illustrative of that charity, representations of 
the acts of mercy,—‘* I was hungry and ye gave 
me food,” “Thirsty and ye gave me drink,” “A 
stranger and ye took me in,” “ Naked and ye 
clothed me,” “Sick and ye visited me,” “In 
prison and ye came unto me.” The middle tier 
of lights contains representations of our Lord’s 
Sermon on the Mount and the Last Supper. In 
the central lights of the upper tier are figures of 
John the Baptist and St. Paul in the attitude of 
preaching, while in the other lights are the four 
Evangelists. In the top tracery are angels with 
scrolls in their hands. The groups are sur- 
rounded with foliated ornamentation in harmony 
with the architecture of the structure. The 
other apse window, next to and north from the 
large window just described, is erected by the 
Glasgow Stirlingshire Charitable Society and the 
Glasgow Society of the Sons of the Rock, in 
commemoration of a visit to Stirling in 1868, 
on the invitation of Provost Rankine and the 
magistrates. The window measures about 24 ft. 
by 6 ft., and is divided into two tiers, having 
three lights in each. As emblematic of the 
objects of the societies, in one of the under- 
lights Paul is shown, with Timothy at his feet, 
dictating to Epaphroditus words (Philippians 
iv. 8) which express the aim of the Sons of the 
Rock Society. In the central panel is the Good 
Samaritan, and in the other sidelight the Mar- 
riage of Cana. The three lights in the upper 
tier represent Christ teaching in the Temple, 
and in the top tracery are angels adoring the 
youthfal Saviour. The glass, it is said, has all 
been made in the pot, and is free from enamel 
colours. The treatment is that of a mosaic. 

St. Martin’s, Scarborough.—Four new clear- 
story windows have been inserted in the south 
side of this church. They are by Messrs. Morris 
& Co., Queen-square, London, who have sup- 
plied all the stained glass in St. Martin’s, and, 
like the clearstory windows on the north side, 
they represent angels as “ ministering spirits.” 
All the windows are the gift to the church of 
Miss Mary Craven. 








Hooks Received, 


South Winfield Manor. Illustrated by Plans, 
Elevations, Sections, and Details, with Per. 
spective Views and a Descriptive Account. By 
EpMunp B, Ferrey, Architect. Published by 
the Author. 1870. 

Fo.towine in the earlier footsteps of his father, 

Mr. Edmund Ferrey has industriously set him- 

self to work, and measured, drawn, and litho- 

graphed all that remains of South Winfield, or 

Wingfield, Manor House,—which word “ House,” 

by the way, should have formed part of the 

title,—and has published the results in a folio 
volume of twenty-two plates. Wingfield, as the 
place is now called, is about three miles from 

Alfreton, and eight from picturesque Matlock 

Bath, all in Derbyshire. The manor existed 

before the time of William the Conqueror. 

Treasurer Cromwell, in the reign of Henry VI., 

commenced, it is believed, the present house on 

the site of a more ancient structure. The Earls 
of Shrewsbury had it after Lord Cromwell’s 








death, and it was made one of the prison-houses 
occupied by Mary Queen of Scots in 1569 and 
1584. It was taken by the Royalists, and after- 
wards by the Parliamentarians during the civil 
wars. In 1666 it came into the hands of Mr. 
Imanuel Halton, and one of the family, the Rev. 
Imanuel Halton, is the present possessor. 

Large portions of the building have been re- 
moved at different times for the sake of the 
materials. 

We wish Mr. Ferrey had had even a better sub- 
ject. Still, there area great many usefal details, 
and, in view of the possible restoration of the 
Manor House hereafter, Mr. Ferrey’s monograph 
will be found valuable. The author himself will 
have derived no slight advantage from the work 
he took upon himself and has conscientiously 
carried through. As the worthy son of an old 
friend and valued member of the profession, we 
heartily wish him a successful career. 





The Royal Guide to the London Charities, for 
1870-71. By Hexsert Fry. London : Hard- 
wicke. 

Tus extraordinary list of public charities con- 
nected with the metropolis is continually on the 
increase. It includes no mere parochial chari- 
ties, and does not even pretend to be a perfect 
and complete catalogue of the whole range of 
London benevolence, although it is now so much 
more complete than heretofore, that the book 
has had to be enlarged and increased in price 
from 1s. to 1s. 6d. Una roughcalcalation of an 
average of seventeen distinct charities on each 
of its 206 pages, we find that the total number 
of these public metropolitan charities must be 
about 3,500! Mr. Fry has done a good work. 





VARIORUM. 


* Moxon’s Popular Poets” will, we have no 
doubt, be a popular book. It will be issued in 
volumes of from 432 to 640 pages, each illus- 
trated with numerous steel and wood engravings, 
and tastefully bound in cloth, at a low price. 
Moreover, it will be edited, with explanatory 
notes and memoirs, by Mr. William Michael 
Bossetti. Two volumes are already published, 
“ Byron” and “ Longfellow,” and seem to fulfil 
the promises.——“ The Cruet-stand ; or, Sauce 
Piquante to suit all Tastes” (W. Tegg), is the 
titie of a little book of anecdotes and jokes taken 
from all sorts of places without saying where. 
The following “ Grammatical Witticism”’ is sug- 
gestive :— Bobby, what is steam?” “Boiling 
water.” “That’s right: compare it.” ‘ Posi- 
tive, boil; comparative, boiler; superlative 
burst.” 








Miscellanes, 


Three Men Suffocated at Hastings.—No 
amount of experience is of any use in pre- 
venting such “accidents.” Surely the circu- 
lation of the newspaper press is much smaller 
throughout the country than it is .supposed 
to be. About ten o'clock on Friday night 
cries for help were heard proceeding from 
an A. B. ©. tank at the drainage works, 
at the East Well, Hastings. Mr. Porter, chemist, 
and a man named Harris, employed on the works, 
immediately volunteered to descend to the help of 
two men, named Nash and Fry, who were in the 
tank. On the descent Harris saw Porter fall 
back, and he himself, feeling exhausted, came up 
at once to the fresh air. A coast-guardsman 
then went down, but hs had to be brought up in 
an exhausted state. Some fishermen volunteered 
help, and, after some search, they found the 
dead bodies of Fry and Nash. Mr. Porter’s 
body was not found, and it is believed that it 
has been washed out to sea. 


Chairmanship of the Board of Works,— 
A communicatien has been sent to the clerk of 
the Board from the Home Office, containing the 
following observations :—‘* Mr. Bruce desires me 
to mention to you for the information of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, that having regard 
to the probability of legislation at a very early 
period on the subject of the Government of the 
Metropolis, he thinks it worthy of careful con- 
sideration by the Board whether any appoint- 
ment that may be made of a successor to Sir John 
Thwaites should not be upon the understanding 
that such legislation as I have referred to cannot 
be long postponed, and that it may involve the 
abolition by Parliament of the office of chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works.” 





Proposed New Poultry Market in Smith- 
field. — A project for the erection of a new 
poultry market on the vacant land on the weat 
side of the Metropolitan Meat Market and on 
the northern and southern sides of the Western 
Approach-street to the Holborn Viaduct, hag 
been under the consideration of the Markets 
Improvement Committee of the Corporation for 
more than twelve months, and it is said that. 
they have resolved to recommend the scheme 
for the approval of the corporation. In a state- 
ment drawn up by Mr. Horace Jones, the City 
architect, at their reqaest, Mr. Jones laid be- 
fore the committee, in general terms, the cost 
and returns of utilising, for the purposes of a 
poultry market, that portion of land westward of 
the Meat Market, and on the south side of 
Charterhouse-street, now in their possession. 
He states that it might be assumed, in round 
numbers, that there are about 55,000 ft. super- 
ficial of land in that block, with a frontage 
opposite the Meat Market of 200 ft., and in 
Charterhouse-street of 270 ft. Of that, 17,000 ft. 
might be expected to be devoted to gangways 
and passages, leaving, on the ground floor, 
38,000 ft. for shops, which, at the rate of 4s. 4d. 
per ft. per annum, would produce 8,2331. To. 
this might be added 3,1501., being the amount 
at which the basement might be let, and 2,1671. 
for the occupation of the upper floor. The re- 
turns in all wou!d amount to 13,5501. Against. 
this would have to be placed 5,0001. for the 
annual value of the land, and 6,000/. for the 
interest on the cost of building (100,0001.), 
leaving 2,5001. for expenses and outgoings, to- 
which would be added the sum received for tolls, 
The architect adds that about 4,000. or 5,0001., 
the probable moiety of the cost of forming the 
road on the west side of the proposed market, 
might be deducted from the value of the land. 
The committee have approved of the architect’s 
report, and recommended that they should be 
authorised to give directions for the preparation 
of a design, plan, and estimates for the proposed 
market. The Court of Common Council decide 
the matter. 


Embanking the Thames.— Nature reminds. 
us that whatever claims Sir Christopher Wren 
may possess to be considered the originator of 
the-Thames Embankment, it is hardly fair to 
leave out of sight those which belong to Sir 
John Kiviet. The latter gentleman was a refugee 
from Rotterdam, who came to England in 1666, 
and possessed some of the ingenuity of his 
brother-in-law, Admiral Van Tromp. It does 
not appear how soon after the Fire of London it 
occurred to Sir John to propose a river embank- 
ment, but as early as 2nd December, 1666, we 
find him examining the soil of the foreshores 
with a view to discovering whether it was suit- 
able for making clinker-bricks. On the 6th of 
March following, Evelyn definitely proposed to 
the Lord Chancellor ‘“‘ Monsieur Kiviet’s under- 
taking to warfe the whole river of Thames or 
Key, from the Temple to the Tower, as far as 
the fire destroied, with brick, without piles, both 
lasting and ornamental.” We may presume it 
was favourably received by Lord Clarendon, as 
upon the 22nd of the same month Evelyn had 
audience of the king with reference to building 
the Quay, and a few days later Sir John Kiviet 
and the Diarist ‘“ went in search for brick-earth 
in order to a greate undertaking.” No farther 
mention is made of the scheme, and we may 
perhaps conclude that it was abandoned, either 
on account of the unpopularity of the inventor 
(whose Dutch extraction would at that time 
have been a natural bar to success), or of the 
fall of Clarendon at the ignominious close of the 
war with Holland. 


Sir Isaac Newton’s Observatory.—It is 
proposed to purchase this relic by subscription, 
and present it to the nation, in the same way 
that Shakspeare’s House was; with this differ- 
ence, that the latter cost thousands, and can only 
be seen at Stratford, but Isaac Newton’s Observa- 
tory can be obtained for 330 guineas, and can be 
seen in London. A view of its interior, in which 
Newton spent a great part of his time, and wrote 
his “ Principia,” is given in the Illustrated London 
News, of July 24th, 1858, with an account of the 
Prince Consort visiting it. It was his royal 
highness who originally suggested that it should 
be purchased for the nation, but on his decease 
the matter dropped. An earnest appeal is now 
made to the public for subscriptions ; as, failing 
that, it will certainly be lost to the nation. 
Subscriptions received by the Union Bank 
London at its four branches will be published. 
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‘Watford Parish Church.—At a meeting of 
the committee for carrying ont the restoration of 
the parish church at Watford, held in the Corn 
Exchange, under the presidency of the Earl of 
Essex, the Hon. R. Capel read a report of the 
sub-committee in reference to the progress of the 
works. The report stated that on Friday, May 
the 20th, a portion of the south aisle gave way, 
mainly in consequence of the insecure state of 
the foundations, and of the rottenness of the roof 
timbers. It was the opinion of Mr. Christopher, 
the architect, that no particular blame attached 
to the contractors; and although, in a strict 
interpretation of the contract, they would be 
liable to make good all damage, he did not think 
in this case they were legally responsible. Mr. 
Gibson had engaged that the re-erection of that 
portion of the south aisle which had given way 
should not entail upon the fund a greater cost 
than 401., he’ being willing to bear a portion of 
the expense. It being reported that the south 
transept was nearly’ 5 in. out of the perpen- 
dicular, it was resolved that it be pulled down 
and rebuilt, the extra expense being about 151. 
The amount of the contract is 4,5001., inclusive 
of 5331. for contingencies. This sum does not 
include the architect’s fees, the salary of the 
clerk of the works, &c., estimated at 5001., nor 
2341. for lowering and levelling a portion of the 
churchyard. The total amount of subscriptions 
received or promised is 2,7051. 


Berlin Waterworks Company.—The half- 
yearly general meeting of this company has been 
held at the London Tavern. The thirty-fourth 
report stated that the net revenue for the past 
half-year amounted to 31,9601. If the receipts 
for the current half-year were equally good, the 
earnings for the entire year would exceed 10 per 
cent. on the share capital. Under these circum- 
stances the directors recommended the payment 
of an interim dividend for the past six months at 
the rate of 9} per cent. per annum. The profits 
beyond 10 per cent. were to be divided with the 
Prussian Government for constructing sewers in 
Berlin. The works in Berlin were to a great 
extent underground, but the effects of war might 
interfere with them. The Government had kept 
faith, but the corporation of Berlin were not 
friendly to the company. The Berlin people 
were jealous of the company, and would get rid 
of it altogether if they could. The report was 
unanimously adopted, and the dividend as recom- 
mended was declared. 

Mr. Mason’s College.—Mr. Josiah Mason, 
who, twelve months ago, founded the Erdington 
Orphanage, at a cost of nearly 250,0001., has now 
in contemplation another public work of great 
importance, namely, a college and schools for 
scientific and technical instruction, open to all 
classes, and, if the hopes of the founder should 
be realised, capable of expansion into one of the 
noblest institutions in the kingdom. As yet the 
plan is only broadly formed ; but as a beginning 
Mr. Mason has agreed to buy a large block of 
land in Edmund-street, exactly facing Ratcliffe. 
place, between the Townhall and the Institute. 
The purchase money, we believe, is more than 
20,0001. 

Proposed Public Baths for Salisbury. 
A public meeting has been held in Salisbury for 
the purpose of considering the desirability of 
establishing public baths. The mayor presided, 
but the attendance was not numerous, A reso- 
lution affirming the advisability of providing 
proper bathing accommodation was unanimously 
carried; and it was stated that Lord Radnor 
had offered, if a suitable site could be found on 
his property, to give them a grant of it, with 
the usa of the water at a nominal rent, and 
also to give an annual grant towards the expense 
of keeping up the place. A committee was 
appointed to report on the subject. 


Strike of Joiners at Leigh.—The joiners 
of Leigh are out on strike; at a time, too, when 
there is much building going on in the town and 
neighbourhood. At an aggregate meeting of 
the carpenters and joiners, held on the 18th of 
June, it was resolved to ask for an advance of 
2s. per week, which would make their wages 
28s. The advance was to take place on the first 
Saturday in August; but as the masters hav 
Unanimously declined to accede to the request, 
the whole of the joiners have struck work, 


4 Sanatorium Wanted.—The managers of 
the Consumption Hospital, Brompton, have 
determined on having a plan prepared for the 
establishment of a sanatorium, on a site of not 
more than 10 acres of land, within a radius of 
10 miles of the parent building. 








Monumental.—It has been resolved to erect 
a memorial of the late Duke and Duchess of 
Sutherland in North Staffordshire. The pro- 
posed memorial will be a statue of the duke sur- 
mounting a fountain, to be erected in Trentham 
Park. A committee has been appointed.—— 
The statue, which has been erected on Brampton 
Moat, “by the people of Cumberland, to com- 
memorate the public services and personal 
worth” of the late Earl of Carlisle, has been un- 
veiled in the presence of a large number of spec- 
tators. Mr. T. H. Graham, of Edmond Castle, 
the chairman of the committee, delivered the 
inaugural speech. Shortly after the death of 
the great Virginian General, Stonewall Jackson, 
his English admirers formed a committee, of 
which Mr. Beresford-Hope, M.P., was treasurer. 
Their object was to erect a bronze statue of 
General Jackson in some public place in the 
state of Virginia. Subscriptions flowed in freely, 
and the work was entrusted to Mr. Foley, R.A. 
The ill health of the artist delayed the work, but 
the effigy will be shortly ready for casting. The 
subscriptions already received will, it is stated, 
be sufficient to cover all expenses. 


Memorial of the late Earl of Carlisle. 
The Cumberland memorial statue of the late 
Earl of Carlisle, erected on Brampton Moat, 
about nine miles from Carlisle, has been un- 
veiled by the Hon. C. W. G. Howard, M.P., in 
the presence of a large company. The moat at 
Brampton is a wooded eminence, 150 ft. high, 
and stands within the barony of Gilsland, where 
a considerable portion of the possessions of the 
Howard family lies. The statue, which is 
on a pedestal of octagonal shape, 8 ft. 3 in. in 
height, made of fine white stone, is from designs 
by Mr. Foley, R.A., and is a bronze figure also 
8 ft. 3 in. in height. It represents his lordship 
in a standing position, habited in the robes and 
insignia of the Order of the Garter, with one 
hand resting on a book, introduced as suggestive 
of his taste for literary pursuits. A general 
holiday was observed in Brampton. 





An Anti-fouling Composition.—T wo years 
ago, the engineers to the Commissioners of 
Northern Lighthouses received a block of wood 
from the British and Orienta! Shipcoating Com. 
pany, Cramond, near Edinburgh. It was coated 
entirely with the company’s anti-fouling com- 
position, and bolted to another block. Messrs. 
Stevenson then had these submerged at Wick 
Harbour Works, and have lately had them taken 
up and brought south. The log forwarded by 
the company gives evidence, we learn, of how 
the coatiny has defied the ravages of worm in a 
very remarkable manner; whereas its neigh- 
bour, bolted to it, has been almost entirely eaten 
away and riddled with worm in every direction, 
leaving only a fractional portion of its former 
dimensions. The British and Oriental Ship- 
coating Company have here a proof of the 
efficacy of their coating in prevention of fouling. 


Guisborough. —Improvements have lately 
been going on in this little rural town. The old 
townhall has been enlarged and raised, an 
additional story being added to it. The building 
consists of a three-storied structure, containing 
offices on the ground floor, the justice-room and 
magistrates’ clerk’s office on the first story, and 
offices for the board of health, savings bank, 
highway board, &c., on the third story. The 
height of the building is now 70 ft. from the 
ground to the chimneys, and the front towards 
the street is faced by a gable, the top of which 
is surmounted by a stone ornament. There are 
now being erected 100 cottages in the town, for 
the accommodation of workpeople employed in 
the mines, the accommodation afforded by the 
town being insufficient. 


Hole and Corner Tenders for a Town 
Council.— At the last quarterly meeting of the 
Portsmouth Town Council an altercation took 
place amongst the members in reference to a 


list of tenders for a building to be erected on! p 


the dock wharf for foreign cattle. The Camber 
and Dock Committee did not advertise for 
tenders, but applied to five or six of the towns- 
people and received the following: — Mr. 
Lawrence, 8201.; Mr. Roberts, 9007.; Messrs. 
Neave & Fry, 7291.; Mr. Light, 8791.; Messrs. 
Bramble, 7421. 163.; Mr. Bevis, 891/.; Mr. Bur- 
bidge, 7741. 19s.; Mr. A. Smith, 7001. Two 
other tradesmen (respectable builders, according 
to the mayor), hearing of the affair in time, also 
sent in tenders, one of which was the lowest, but 
their tenders were rejected, and that of Messrs. 
Neave & Fry was accepted. 





The Carpenters’ Company. — Last week 
the master and wardens of the Worshipfal Com- 
pany of Carpenters were elected in the ancient 
hall of the company, in London-wall. They 
chose for master, Mr. W. H. Warton ; for senior 
warden, Mr. W. Robertson; for middle warden, 
Mr. B. Jacob; and for junior warden, Mr. J. T. 
Preston. The custom of crowning the new 
master and wardens still exists in the company, 
and crowns or garlands used for the purpose 
have been in their possession nearly three cen- 
turies. The cups now in use are less ancient ; 
they are of silver gilt, of handsome design and 
elaborate workmanship. 


Workmen’s Appeal for Peace. — The 
Workman’s Peace Committee have issued an 
address to the working men of Great Britain 
and Ireland, inviting them to join “in protest- 
ing against the war between France and Prussia, 
as a great and horrible crime on the part of 
Christian nations at this period of the world’s 
history, and a wanton infliction of misery and 
ruin, without any adequate cause, or the possi- 
bility of any beneficial result.” It cannot be 
too largely circulated. 


Gift of a Charch.—The church of St. Mary 
built at a cost of over 8,0001., which has been 
presented to Halifax by Mr. Michael Stocks, has 
recently been consecrated by the Bishop of 
Ripon. The sittings will be free. The building 
and its fittings are complete, except the organ, 
which is being built, at a cost of 5001., by Hills, 
and the upper stages of the tower, which are in 
course of construction. 


Postage of Tracings.— Arrangements have 
now been completed under which tracings on 
linen of an architectural or mechanical nature 
will be allowed to pass to Belgium at the book- 
rate of postage. 


International Exhibition of 1871.— We 
are glad to hear that there is no foundation for 
the rumour that the International Exhibition 
appointed for 1871 is to be postponed by reason 
of the war. 


Egyptian Antiquities.—We are informed 
that the Hay collection of Egyptian Antiquities 
will shortly be exhibited to the public in the 
beautiful Egyptian Court of the Crystal Palace, 
a very fitttizg locality. 


Wine-Bin Tiles.—The application of tiles 
to a simple wine-bin, without laths, has been 
patented by a Mr. Pierce. The plan appears to 
be both cheap and otherwise advantageous. 


Cardiff Exhibition.—The Cardiff Fine Art 
and Industrial Exhibition was opened on Tuesday 
last by the Marquis of Bate. 








TENDERS. 
For repairs, painting, and decoration, St. Mary’s Church, 
Somers-town, Mr. James K. Colling, honorary archi- 
tect :— 





Nash £596 0 0 
NWUNO  cxactacascansdvccenectsececiacsoecaeses 44212 8 
Mann (accepted) .......cccccccccccsevees 389 0 0 
Henderson (too late) ...........cc00ee 384 10 0 





For erection of farm-house, near Tewkesbury. Mr, 


James Allsop, architect, Worcester :— 


Calne Cami oi. iicccrscccceusccsoves £735 0 0 
RN ccinnschadevccsisscckalevamascddineide 725 0 0 
MME UNUUL Sac eccéduscdrcacinadacdaccccncsaaaaeiea 701 0 O 
TURIN acaascaccevcecssssevceosatenvpades 645 0 0 





For alterations and additions, Rose Lawn House, 
Worcester. Mr, James —- architect, Worcester :— 





ROE iiscacuaccectscsenseceeeenvnnncueteniee £499 0 0 

ER FE GR ccccessctecaccszcacenvesnnes 496 5 0 

ER ORION vice cnecesccsictsentencesenvennenvees 479 0 0 
B. 

BOGR@) sssccees woavrnccessossadereserscscseddt £514 0 0 

Hemming’ & Som wsissossecsecsassceessseene 496 0 0 

BRUGMNE shacacecduscstccadcdececesaentcasned 494 0 0 





For erection of seventy-two cottages and six shops, and 


for forming streets, fur the Cardiff Workmen’s Cottage 

Company, Limited. Mr, T. Waring, Cardiff, architect :— 

Cottages, Shops. Street Works. 

Dawson ... £9,331 7 0 ...£2,0383 15 0 ...£349 2 0 

BY sce ccccce 9,°22 0 0 .. 1,854 0 0 .. 319 0 0 

Shepton*... 8,58 0 0 .., 1,920 0 0 .. 378 0 0 
* Accepted. 





For the extension of the Orangery. at the Crystal Palace, 
Mr. Charles H. Driver, architect, Quantities supplied by 


Mr, T. Nixon :— 
Jackson & Shaw (accepted)...... £3,200 0 0 





For Parsonage-house at St. Saviour’s Church, Brixton, 
Mr. J. Bartleet, architect :— 





WOO ccccosccvssssesssvcesssascacnenasess £1,843 0 0O 
AGhby &. BONG ....ccccocccecccsescerse 1,699 0 0 
OCONGET  cciceccrereivieverstetevensesssdese 1,690 0 0 
PRUNE cewwidctnsdscverssssssdverecte 1,687 0 0 
TOME iar caccennsavevnsass 1,679 0 0 
Colls & Sons (accepted).......0000 1,667 0-0 
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For two shops and nine cottages, at Chislehurst, Kent 
Messrs. Habershon & Pite, architects :— 






























































For the erection of a Rectory-house, Clowne, Derby- 
shire, for the Rev. C, L. Helps. Mr. 8, Robinson, archi- 





























Thomas £2,665 0 0 tect, Chesterfield :— 

Glover . 1,987 0 0 Waterhouse & Sons (accepted) £1,057 0 0 
TEE ccarmeanmnnnnin. See ©. © 

Peril ..rcssccssoccsssssecsecceecescssess 1,980 0 O For forming and wetting Hartfield-road, Wimbledon, 
Lane . 1,970 0 0 Mr, W. F. Rowell, 0.E., surveyor :— 

Shool 1,963 0 0 almer cone £46419 9 
Basham 1,961 0 0 Marsh... 410 0 
WBters0n croscosccccccorscsscesescersee 1,980 0 0 Mildenhall............. sontagaseses ae at 
Richards 1,945 0 0 RENNIN oa vcsnscaievecseccdsccscoscesesvcss, ROO TO 
Lacy 1,920 0 0 Strickson , 379 9 6 
Gerra4rd ceccrcccrsccsssessscecee 1,920 0 0 MTEOE, .. cedvssavcucsscsonstoessicesaczessie OTR BO 
SEMMUUDI...,cr0n-scescsscrcsecsescsvccess 2p000 0. O Driver (accepted) .......ccccccceee 34419 11 
Tongue, 1,899 0 0 —— —_— 

Elliott 1,859 0 0 For mortuary chapels, lodge, boundary walls, &c., for 
BE MRRMIED Ss csseisscpnevescccarscarken BED nO the Epsom Burial Board. Mr. W. 8. Trehearne, archi- 
Bennett 1,824 0 0 tect, Quantities by Messrs. Wright & Dresser :— 
Bolland 31,815 0 0 Nightingale sees £5,927 0 0 
Hugh ae sss aren 2D Pollard. 5,600 © 0 
EAUNENU:c sinsspeteiecrnettcrecetatseonteces’ SOP OOO ORDER ccocixnsevesscsessactneschoimessces TOLEEEL US 
Peck 1,760 0 0 Colls & Sons ........... ssusecesseneesso NO a 10 
Niblet 1,750 0 0 

Hume eee 1,700 0 O For alterations and additional works at Queen-square 
Woodcock 1,682 0 0 Baptist Chapel, Brighton, Mr. John Hill, architect, 
Ware 1,655 0 0 Quantities supplied :— 

Moore 1,699 0 0 THDOMDON cc ssssestcrcecsnossccoacsossesascarseteee 10) OC 
Bowles 1,598 0 0 Barnes (accepted) ..scccesesrerreee 663 0 O 
WUMALIDG scessscosesesessascsrcsesgecesces ap00L OO Chappell...... - 640 0 0 





For the erection of a villa residence, conservatory, and 





For repairs, &c., offices of Colt’s Firearms Company, 14, 


stabling, at North Parade, Horsham, for Mr, A. Agate, | Pall-mall. Mr. Arthur Cates, architect :— 


Mr, Edward Burston, architect :— 























Cooke & Green,,........:ssssrcsssecssseee £309 0 O 
Pulsford .......... dis eunnssabseasvesaneeoes'saee) ane 

























Sturdy coos 0, las 0 O 

Putney 4,530 0 0 Bykes (accepted) ............ccccrcrvree 204 0 O 
Terry 4,453 17 6 

Bashby cesccocssecsrcserersssrersereee 4,349 0 O For a flour-mill at Caterham Junction, Surrey, for Mr. 
Shearburn .....:..sscrersersessrseeeree 4,169 0 O Henry Walder. Mr. Felix Wm, Lankston, architect :— 
Perigoe 4,133 18 6 BrowD ....0000. £1,620 0 0 
Burbidge 4,043 0 0 NNNEE cccusiamnpecevinedvcoeeusiadensscumisens 970 0 0 
Chappeil . 3,894 0 0 ESET ciscassssscscavesegncconrsaces;, “Ee oe 
POAORIBIND: siscccscounpsosssesvrscsces, OLB) OF-O Pollard...... Lewis 915 0 0 
Peskett & Taylor .......c00csceccee 3,555 0 O RING scccexnns 864 0 0 
Potter < Be 6 © Parson & Tilling ......,.. 834 0 0 
ae Brothers .......s0cccccssereee 3,446 0 O Paskett & Taylor ....... 784 0 0 
Se Re 

Greenfield & Sons ......0.0000008 3,239 10 0 For the erection of @ house in Highbury New Park, for 





For the Devonshire-square Church and residence, Mr. 
Thomas Chatfeild Clarke, architect :— 











CPOMUOE os coisansisevscousvuscsicnssovevves  OAG00 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram.......... 7,620 


Mr. 8. Rivett. Messrs. Lynes & Rivett, architects :-— 


£2,190 0 0 
ccccceccccescce 1,987 0 O 


lis eccececce 
Bishop........ eoseccocovece 
SEMAY vcccsecosvaacestonvonsssserssnesises’ (AgHUe Or ae 











RUBE — cis erscccnccucctveresesessteutven! bSEO 





Brass wovccvcccsercccccccesoreccesecccscs 29008 





BREMION cxssascuscassvossetsiosssesvsseved tea lae) 0 0 At 
Myers & Sons sbucbébpsoubeetsesessses. GCE D0 Killby ceccccccscescocces oeerecccvccscoocee 1,849 00 
3: ee x 8,023 0 0 
Macey ... 8,022 0 0 For 8t. Paul’s Church, Thornton-heath. Messrs, 
Ashby & Homer ...... 7,869 0 0 McMurdie & Wagstaffe. architects :— 
Hill & Sons......000000000 sovcee 9,008 8 0 DOCG - 0 6ss00csssessascesvcsisosorsestyn Lon OO 
BRU B BONS copessccsvccccceesessess 7,000 O © AGOID csosnccheasesssvsesscesvesscuesssus. ROTO WO 
PARE WG MID ecccsescvectsscssecsbennsce, 95709 0) © Jackson & Shaw .......ccccccccocsese 5,665° 0 O 
DVO, Brathers,....ccccccscssossscsoss 2,760 O O Newman & Mann...,,...ccsceseee 5,385 0 O 
Henshaw........ abbbbiesepuniesesiescssas. Basen © @ Dove, Brothers........ sabesuagneseenes| SEED nO 
Scrivener & White ................. 7,735 0 0 Nixon & Son ........0.04 oscesecsntesss. CREED oD. OC 
00 0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
00 


I cies Sine sauueeaanace vice 





For the erection of a United Presbyterian Church at 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. M.—J. P.—E. B.—8. & Son.—H. R—F, C. P.—J. M.—J, K.— 
C.-T. 


















Jarrow-upon-Tyne. Mr, Joseph John Fish, architect, | J. K. . A—R. W.-H. W.—2, W. H.—8, B.-C. C. A—J. B— 

Quantities supplied :— BE. H. jun.—A. R.—T. C. E—W. J. M—J. B.—R. L.—B. L.—W. C.— 
Scott vw. £4,065 19 1 J.J. L—A Builder.—J. B, D.—T. K.—H. & 8ons.—W. L. W.—J. 8.— 
Crick & Armstrong .......00..0000008 3,673 2 8 W. L.—J. B.—W. W.-C. & Sons.—B. B—A, W.—F. D.—C, 8.—T. P.— 
ee soos 008: 6 20 D. F. W. (very little doubt about it; but better take advice on the 
PEC PRURETIO ..ccorsesscneseeee ww. 3,605 14 3 spot).—B, J. & Co. (we know of no paper so used. Felt is often 
Waugh 3,421 3 7 employed in the position indicated).—W. R. (building in ccncrete 
i 8,408 5 7 has been treated of on numerous occasions in our journal, We 
Aisten 3,404 10 O canhot go into special instructions just now for a special case).— 
TEU cs nessvsocssconstesnesstesessecce On) 1 20 T. N. (must avoid sending us tenders that have already appeared), 
Weathereld ....cccrssrssseersoeses 3,369 8 O We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
Turnbull 3,354 0 0 addresses. 
Heppel....cccccococcssoscccsescceseeccsoee 3,335 8 1 All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
WP MOMOIO s. ccasstservessersssincsnsevse Ob EO: 0 0 by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
N. & R. ETS Ce publication, 
EE area 3,250 0 0 Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
Wylam (accepted) .......000 3,170 16 6 public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 














Toxteth Tabernacle, Park-road, Li l.. Me. W. I. 
Mason, architect. Susniliiee by hir. G- Northoroft von + U R N E R & A L L E N, 

















Hughes £5,700 0 0 
Rome ... 5,700 0 0 
ENED GE AIDS. covsscsscocsesesenssecsccss. BORO O) O 
Urmson 5,587 0 O 
Tomkinson +. 5,550 0 0 
EC ie ee 
ah a ye 
Bridge... ihbos 5,310 0 0 
Nicholson & Ayre......... ccsccvccceee 6,277 0 O 
Heigh & Co, (accepted)............ 6,260 0 0 





For Erith Public Hall, Mr, Herbert Ford, architect :— 
ssi £1,486 15 0 
Building Company ......0000e00 1,403 15 0 
A ry 
Harrison & Edwards ,.,.......... 1,309 0 0 
atEBEMEM i cvssisancaravsevvrsssussiesans ASROR A eS 
Tongue 1,235 0 0 











For erecting villa residence at Laurel Bank, Fulham, for 
Mr. J. Rooth. Mr. J, 1, Newman, architect, Quantities 
not — — 

1ORSO ..rcrcccveercccseescccceccsccseveree £3,400 O O 
MOND con scacinnsensesensovinsesscscnsa” eek OO 
Wigmore (accepted) .........0 1,861 0 0 





For erecting Brookfield Schools, Kentish-town. Mr, 
J. P, Seddon, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 
Williams & Co,,.......sscesssseesseree £3,400 0 0 









ART FOUNDERS AND 
ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, 
RAILING, ETC. 


Either Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art, 





HOT-WATER AND GAS 
ENGINEERS. 


Sole Importers of BARBEZAT'S 
FRENCH IRONWORK, and Pub- 
lishers of French and English Books 
of Design, 2 vols. Price 25s, 














Price 4s. ; post-free, te. 4% 
AXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK, 
for ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, CON- 
TRACTORS, SURV&YORS, and all the BUILDING TRADES. 

For fully fifty years this work has been considered the chief 
authority on matters convected with the building traces. Its use, 
even on one occasion, will probably repay the cost of the boodk ten 
times over, and ivstances will coxtinually occur in which the con- 
sultation of its pages wiil effect a saving of many pounds, 

London : MOKGAN & CHASE, 38, Ludgate-hill. 





MEDI cobiccssctisecsrssivenniccsscosces OTD) 02-0 
ne I ee 
Wigmore (accepted) ......00... 2,789 0 0 
PU MDGUEE cpienssnsosbivecebavesnbsccencc® Meee OO 
For additions to a residence at Little Heath, Potters 
Bar, Mr. Blasbill, architect :— 
RPOUAIRONR 5s scessptesssaesenssoissserioonn Stee. OO 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram......... 3,276 0 0 
RADI skis scsnaseacosnverse «. 3,200 0 0 
Axford & Whillier 3,197 0 0 
Patman, Brothers ...... oo. 2,899 0 0 
Colls & Sons (accepted)... 2,728 0 0 


And may be ordered of any Bookseller in the k‘ngdom, 


In One Volume, crown 8vo, price 


EWTNER’S” COMPREHENSIVE 


SPECIFIER : a Guide to the Practical Specification of every 
kind of Building Artificers’ Work, with Forms of Buildiag Condi- 
tions and Agreements, an Appendix, Fvot-notes, and Copious Index, 

Edited by WILLIAM YOUNG, Architect. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, bound in cloth, price ls, 6d. or post free for 


20 stamps. 
TABLES and STABLE FITTINGS: a 


Treatise on the best Methods of Constructing and Fitting-up. 


Stabler. 
Published by the ST. PANCRAS IRONWORK COMPANY, Old 
St. Pancras-road, London, NW. 


CONTINUATION OF DR. PERCY’S WORK ON METALLUKGY, 
Now ready, with ill ti 30s. 


» Svo. 30s. 
HE METALLURGY of LEAD, in- 
cluding DESILVERISATION and COUPELLATION, 
By JOHN PERCY, M.D. F.R,8, Lecturer on Metallurgy at the 
Royal School of Mices, 
be followed by 








To 
VOL. IV.—GOLD, SILVER, and MERCURY. 
VOL. V.—KLATINUM, TIN, NICKLE, COBALT, ANTIMONY, 
BISMUTH, ARSENIC, and other Metals, 
JOHN MURRAY, Aibemarle-street. 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 


BUILDERS and Others desiring a really good system, can 
have a SET of MODELS for BUILDERS’ BOOKS, by DOUBLE 
ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in “The Builder,” 
No. 1,180, and which has been adopted by many large firms. Also a 
Modified Arrangement by Single Eatry, suitable fer small builders,-- 
Address, E, A, 4, St. George’s- , Regent’s Park, London, 


66 ‘W ORKIN G PEOPLE and IMPROVED 
HOMES.” 


The new and illustrated edition of ‘‘ The Dwellings of the Labour. 
ing Classes,” by HENRY ROBERTS, Eeq. F.S A. (author of ‘‘ Home 
Reform,” and “ The Physical Condition of the Labouring Classes ”) 
will be found a summary of che efforts at home and abroad to 
scure “ Healthy Homes” for working men and women, 

“ A most valuable handbook.”— Builder. 

To be had at tne Office of the Society for Improving the Condition 
of the Labouriog Classes, 21, Exeter Hall, Strand. Price 7s, A!'so: 
Designs for Cottages, numbered on shect, with Specifications, &c, 














ARTNERSHIP.—An Architect, of some 
experience, is desirous of PURCHASING a PARTNERSHIP 
or SHARE in a well-established aud pros erous Architect's Oifice, 
jn London or other large town. —Adiress, M. N. Pust-vffice, Cacs er, 


ARTNERSHIP. — WANTED, immedi- 

ately, by a Builder, a good BUSINESS MAN as PARTNER. 

To an energetic practical man, with a thorough knowledge of brick- 

layer’s work, and s me capital, a preference wou'd be given. Real 
nawe and addre.s (in cunfidence) to 926, Office of “ The Builder.” 


YHE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY 

COMPANY’s BUILDING E3TATES.—TRACINGS of the above- 

Sites can be obtained of Mr. F. J. PRICE, 6, Adelphi Chambers, 
Johu-street, Adelphi. 


RARE opportunity for a Young Archi- 

tect to commeuce Busines’.—An Arcnitec’, haviug received 
au important appointment abroad, wishes to DI-POSE of his 
Ioudon OFFICE and PRACTIvE i diately. Cssh required, 1002, 
Apply to J. 8. COLE, Esq. Solicitor, 16, Northumberland-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


. ° 

RCHITECT’S PUPIL WANTED, in a 

superior West-end Office, If already partly trained, can be 

taken without premium.--Address, with full pacciculars of educa- 
sion, age, &c. 934, Office of “ ‘the Builder.” 




















A PRACTICAL MAN, in the Building 
trade, WANTED as PARINE&, in lieu of one retiring. 
Sound concern.— Address, A. B. Post-office, Birmingham. 


RAWING and PAINTING.—An experi- 

enced Artist of many years’ standing gives LESSONS on the 

METHOD of DRAWING from OcJECis, Terms moderate.— 
Address, A. B. 1, Merrick-: quare, 3.E. 


ESIDENT PUPIL.—A CIVIL ENGI- 


N&ER residing near London has a VACANCY fora RESI- 
DENT PUPIL, who will have the opportunity of acquiciug a 
pract cal knowledge of crainage and sauitary work, road-making, 
surveying, levelling, &c.—Address, 8. E. Office of ‘‘ The Builier.” 


CHOOL of ART.—ASSISTANT 


MASTERB,.—There is a VACANCY for an ASSISTANT MASTER 
in the Leicester Schovl of Art. He will be required tu take charge 
of the Elementary Kvening Cla:ses for Artisans, and to assist in the 
Elementary aud Advanced Murning Classes for Ladies and Gentle- 
men ; and, for these purposes, will have to attend at the echvol on 
five evenings and three mornings per week. Salary, 25/. per session 
of five months. Candidates for the appointment are requesied to 
forward their testimonials, toge-her with specimens of freehand 
and shaved drawiugs from copies, and the rouad and water-colour 
sketch+s, to the Secretaries at the School of Art, Packlin,tou’s- 
_— Leicester, not later than TU 4 eget pe 1? day of SEPTEM. 

Next, CHAS, BA A 

SAML: BARFIELD, } 190. Bees, 














TO CABINETMAKEsS, CARPENTER, &c. 
\) . . 

HE TRUSTEES of MKS. NEWTON'S 
CHARITY will meet at BLEVEN o'clock on FRIDAY, the 
2nd of SkPlrEM oER next, at 8t. JAMES’s VESTRY HALL, PICUA- 
DILLY, to receive personal APPLICATIONS from masters carrying 
on the above trades, aud b-iug hou-eholders, for a BOY, aged 14 
years, 28 an IN-DOOK APPRENTICE, with a premium of 257. and 
suitable clothing, at which meetiug the boy selected will ve in 
attendance —Any further informstion may be previously obtsiaed 

at the said Vestry Hall, fom ELEVEN te THREE o’clock daily. 


'Y\HE Commissioners of the Port and Har- 

bour of Hartlepool REQUIRE an ENG:iNEER to take the 
SUPERINTENOENCE of the existing WORKS and Works iu pro- 
grees in the Bay, dr<dgiog, suundiug, &c. Information as to details 
of duties and salary, to be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Applications, panied with testi ials, to be furnished te the 
SKCRELARY, on or before the 27th day of AUGUSI iuastant.—By 
order, W. DAVISON. Secretary. 

Port and Harbour Office, Hartlepool, August 9th, 1870. 











TO ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ CLERKS. 
maw 4 iv , 
AN'TED, an experienced CLEKK, who 
thoroughly is all b hes of the profession.— 
Address, stating age, selary required, and where last eugaged, with 
all other particulars, to ALPHA, care of Mr, Kuberts, Advortising 
Agent, 19, Change-alley, Cornhill. 


TO ARCHIIECTS’ ASSISTANTS, 


ANTED, a first-class expeditious 

DRAUGHTSMAN, well up in architectural drawivgs sad 
colouring. Une having exp-erience in competitiuns preferced.— 
Apply, stating qualifications, and salary required, addressed to 
X. Y. Z. 22, Craven-sireet, Straud, W.U. 














ANTED, in a Coal and Timber Mer- 
chants Office, a CLERK, who has some knowledge of the 
business, and ccmpetevt to take the entire management of tue books. 
Good refereuces required.—Apply, stating age and salary, to Mc. 





ROBERT WEBB, Heuley-on-Thames, 








St Tesh ain td 


